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Man ALIVE! ... Have you for- 


gotten the fun of driving? 


Away ahead of the crowd. Where 
the breeze is clear and cool. Where 
the only sound is the purr of your 
motor and the excited little laugh of 
her beside you. You squeeze your foot 
to the floorboards and leap clear of the 
coming hill. Then glide down the path 
of your headlights with the whistle of 


wind in your ears. 
Have you forgotten? Ethyl] hasn’t! 


Drive to the nearest Ethyl pump and 


THERES ALWAYS 
ROOM 
OUT FRONT! 


tell them to “fill er up.” The night is 
young—and your car will be, as soon 
as it gets the feel of Ethyl’s life-restor- 
ing power. Park your hats at home 
and let’s go places! 

* * * 


P. S. May we add that people who use Ethyl 
regularly through the year find that it also saves 
them money in lessened repair bills. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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Ethyl contains lead, © E.G, C, 1933 
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Henry IV, warrior king of 
France, was a razor coward. Poor 
blades had twisted the grain of his 
beard until comfort advised him to 
let his face run to weeds. 

If you have the same curly, whirly 
stubble, if you are addicted to ingrown 
hairs—if your thick bristles are always 
at odds with a thin, tender skin—if 
you also wince at the thought of a 
shave, then switch to Gem and its 
ouch-proof, grouch-proof blades. 

Gem’s right-angled stroke gives the 
beard such a close, clean cut, that 
once-over, and once a day, is ample for 
the blackest jowls and roughest chins. 

Its slanted, bevelled top reaches 
every crevice, wrinkle, dimple and 
around the most difficult nostrils. 

Gem’s design compels you to use 
the professional barber’s long, swift, 
tugless glide. 

Dual-alignment (exclusive patented 
feature) sets the blade so precisely and 
locks it so tightly at five points, that 
you simply can’t chafe, scuff or cut 
yourself. 

Gem Blades, single- and double- 
edged, are built of surgical steel, sturdy 
and tough enough to withstand 4840 
separate stroppings. Their deep 
tapered edges remain keen so much 
longer that there’s /ess shaving and no 
saving in cheaper substitutes. 


The long-handled, one piece, gold- 
plated frame, with nothing to take 
apart or lose, fits both single- and 
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double-edged blades— providing 
they’re Gems. 

Henry, with all his jewels, had no 
such Gem in his collection, but any 
dealer will sell a handsomely @ 
boxed set for one dollar. 


you 


Or “doubting Thomases” may ob- 
tain a testing outfit with Gem’s new- 
est gold-plated holder and a sample of 
each blade, by sending this coupon 
and spending a quarter. 


MICRUMATIC 
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1 Gem SafetyRazor Corp.,Dept.T9,Bklyn.,N.Y. 1 
I Enclosed find 25¢ for complete trial Gem set with \ 
| a single- and a double-edge blade and the same | 
| gold-plated Gem Micromatic Razor now featured \ 
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THE BEST 


SMOKING 


mia: 


IN THE WORLD 





Drinkless | 
KAYWOODIE 





PURER SMOKE 


° 
5I j A BETTER TASTE 


Prominent University scien- 
tists prove it after testing all 
the world’s best known pipes 








on the absolutely accurate 


Jensen Smoke Tester* 


@ 51% purer smoke—51% better taste from 
your tobacco—proved by more than 410 
tests— proof whytwo million smokers have 
bought Drinkless Kaywoodie. Scientific 
research, precision workmanship, finest 
briar, the new Drinkless attachment, these 
are the secret of proper combustion. Learn 
what it means to you in pleasure. Get a 
new Drinkless Kaywoodie today. You 
want the best smoking pipe in the world. 
* Proof supplied on 

request 
Send for complete 
information about 
the new Drinkless 
Kaywoodie and 
the world’s most 
beautiful catalog 
of pipes in full col- 
ors. Enclose 10c 
for mailing. 

Dept. T 1, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 
Empire State Building, New Y ork City. Established 1851 
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Lartd, Breweries, Perfumeries 
Sirs: 
You 


will doubtless be amused to learn of 
some of 


the business deals which have been 
offered to me since the story of my Russian 
business adventures appeared in Time (Aug. 
21). I have been’ offered land and tracts of 
timber in almost every state in the Union. 
Innumerable propositions have been made to me 
to participate in a great variety of businesses, 
ranging from breweries to perfumeries. 

I have had many offers to augment my col- 
lection of Czarist Treasures by acquiring jewels 
and works of art which once belonged to bygone 
crowned heads of Europe. 

These propositions have not been confined to 
the mail (which would fill a few good-sized mail 
bags), but sheaves of telegrams and even long 
distance phone calls have resulted. 

What interested me specially was the fact 
that there were no letters from cranks as far 
as I could judge which is a compliment to the 
TimeE-type of readers. 

ARMAND HAMMER 

New York City 
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Outraged Assyrians 
Sirs: 

As a representative body of nearly all Assyr- 
ians living in Chicago and vicinity, our Council 
avails itself of this opportunity to thank you 
for the very fair and intelligent comment in your 
magazine of Aug. 28 on the recent Assyrian 
massacres in Irak. To our knowledge, thus far, 
your magazine has shown a far more thorough 
understanding of the underlying evils that pro- 
duce such outrages than any other newspaper or 
periodical. 

We sincerely believe the best way to prevent 
such atrocities in future is through continued 
exposure by such influential periodicals as TIME. 
May we hope, in the interests of justice and 
humanity, that your great magazine will con- 
tinue to inform its readers of future develop- 
ments in Irak? 

JONATHAN S. Coria 
Secretary 
Council of Assyrian Societies 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sincere Irak 


Sirs: 
In your issue of Aug. 28, p. 13, col. 1, 
I read under the title lrak certain views on 


the Assyrian incident on which I wish to make 
some comments. 

I find in the article such expressions as “King 
Mohammedan, does not greatly 
object to the massacre of Assyrians or other 
Christians;:” “. .. started a slaughter of all 
Assyrians he could lay hands on;” few 
days of fanatical Mohammedan slaughter.” 

In referring to a Mohammedan government 
or people some Western writers seem to find it 


Feisal, as a 


difficult to discard a view associated with the 
old Ottoman regime to which they give such 
sensational expression as is conveyed by the 
statements “massacre of Christians’ and ‘“fa- 


natical Mohammedan slaughter.” Such reference 
is a misrepresentation of the actual prevailing 


intentions on the part of Mohammedans, people 
and government, in Irak and other Arab 
countries. 

Irak, of which I am a citizen, is ruled in 


accordance with Western political principles and 
practices, and its responsible people believe in, 





Name. oe 


ADDRESS _ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


| Roy E. Larsen, CrRcULATION Mer., TIME INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, CuHicaGo, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me | 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). | 


and live up to, the modern idealism of the West, 

The Assyrian incident, which was composed 
in London into a world-redounding episode of 
horror, is in reality one in which the Iraki gov- 
ernment was placed on the defensive by external 
offending influences. 

The Assyrians had been, long before the 
War, in the service of agencies quite uninterested 
in the welfare of either Irak or the Assyrians 
themselves. Many a time during the past eleven 
years of semi-national rule they proved to be a 
veritable menace to the national interests of 
Irak. Notwithstanding the fact that most of 
them do not originally belong to Irak, the gov- 
ernment of Irak has been very generous and 
kind to all of them. She offered them land and 
money, but a section of them refused to settle 
down or give up arms. Armed, they cross the 
boundary to Syria. The French authorities in 
Syria take away the arms from some of them, 
then after some consideration they give them 
back better fighting arms. Now they cross back, 
charge a small Iraki garrison after pretending 
surrender to it, cut three lieutenants to pieces 
while alive, kill 20 soldiers and wound 45. 

The government punished them in a manner 
that ought by no means to send the alarm of 
“massacre” and “fanatical slaughter” ringing 
in sections of the Western press. The govern- 
ment then communicated to the League of 
Nations its complaint against the way the situa- 
tion was handled by the French authorities in 
Syria. 

Irak, which is trying to live up to its obliga- 


tions with genuine wholeheartedness and _ sin- 
cerity, is meeting a bitterly critical Western 


world when she reservedly and moderately acts 
to protect its very existence and sovereignty. 
SHEETH N. NuMAN 

Cambridge, Mass. 

For evidence that Western-written 
TIME does not confuse modern Irak with 
the old Ottoman regime let Reader Numan 
read TimeE’s account of the life, times and 
death of Irak’s able King Feisal (Time, 
Sept. 18). 

Last week Feisal’s body reached Haifa, 
Palestine. A throng of 15,000 pious 
Moslems broke through a police cordon, 
threatened to topple over the official dais, 
trampled several people in an effort to 
touch the bier of a 37th-generation de- 
scendant of Mohammed. British planes 
took the body to Bagdad, where a native 
newspaper was suppressed for ten days 
for suggesting that Feisal committed sui- 
cide. A hundred thousand Arabs attended 
the royal obsequies. The crowd was so 
dense and so excited that police barred 
the palace gates against them, severed a 
bridge of boats across the Tigris lest it 
sink with the funeral procession under the 
weight of the multitude. King Feisal was 
entombed near the Parliament Building 
with a 99-gun salute.—Eb. 

Sportsman & Trophy Chaser 
Sirs: 


Your information on Hubert Scott-Paine 
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The Stetson Vogue. An ex- 


featuring the new Stetson 
DOW-O4G@ sc eevee s 


ceptionally handsome style, 





Tne Stetson Motor. Smart 
in line and color. One of the 
| most popular of the new 
peaison siyles 4 2 0 6 0 6 6 

















MEN make hats... 
HATS make reputations 








JOHN B. 


TIME 


The Stetsonian. Beauti- $ 
fully styled, exquisitely 
finished Seis cee 


STETSON HATS 


STETSON reputation for 68° years has been built on the kind of hats made 
by Stetson men... and the kind of men who wear Stetson hats. 

But to complete the cycle, a Stetson hat reflects credit on the reputation 
of its wearer. A Stetson hat, well-made, fine-looking, long-wearing, is a 
mark not only of good taste but of good judgment. It shows that its owner 
appreciates value. 

Value in Stetsons is fundamental. The Stetsonian, shown above, is 
probably the finest hat ever sold at $10. But whatever price you pay, the 
style and quality are there to make outstanding value. 

New is the time to buy your Stetson. The increasing costs of materials 
and labor make higher prices inevitable. It will pay you to buy at the 
earliest possible moment. 

New Stetson styles for Autumn are now on display. They are priced at 
$5, $7, $10 and upward. 

STYLE NOTE—Smart and new is Stetson’s Suede Finish, now available in 


attractive Stetson soft hat styles. Colors are new, handsome mixtures. Ask 
your hatter to show you Stetson Suede Finish hats.... 


AT Taek BATTER . TORE wi no oun va 
STETSON COMPANY 
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MO RAL: Good earnings depend on good health! Keep 
healthy by keeping “regular” with Ex-Lax—the chocolated 
laxative. 

So mild! So gentle— yet so effective for all ages —for 27 
years it has been America’s favorite laxative. Insist on genuine 
Ex-Lax, spelled E-X-L-A-X. 

Atall druggists, 10c and 25c. Write for free sample to Ex-Lax, 
Inc., Dept-E93, Box 170, Times Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


KEEP ‘““‘REGULAR”’ WITH 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








appearing under Sports, p. 38, issue of Sept. 11, 
is decidedly inaccurate. 

1) Imperial Airways was not founded until 
several years after the War—1924, I believe. 
It was an amalgamation of English lines, in- 
cluding Scott-Paine’s own Supermarine Airways, 
running from Southampton to the Channel 
Islands and Havre. During the War Scott-Paine 
built Supermarine airplanes and made lots of 
money. 

2) So it was long ere 1921 that he, his 
brother & Jimmie Byrd built up the Super- 
marine Aviation Works—not ‘Motor Co.”—at 
Southampton, 

3) He certainly did not sink his whole fortune 
in his 1922 Schneider Cup entry which, piloted 
by Capt. Baird, won that year at Venice. His 
fortune was too large for that, and in 1923 
he was quite prosperous to my personal knowl- 
edge. One does vot win a fortune with the 
Schneider Trophy However, he did personal; 
finance the 1922 Supermarine Sea Lion and it 
was a fine sporting gesture and kept the Trophy 
alive, as Italy then had two of the three wins 
necessary for permanent possession. 

4) Neither did he successfully defend the 
Trophy in 1923, when it was won by Lieut. D. 
Rittenhouse, U. S. N., one of a team of U. § 
pilots led by the writer. 

5) And I am sure that he has been interested 
in speed boats for years—has built previous 
fast ones in the Supermarine airplane plant 
has tested the Mapleleafs & others built at the 
Saunders yards at Cowes across The Solent from 
his Southampton home—and like most well-to-do 
residents of Southampton has long been accus- 
tomed to fast water travel. 

He hated to see Jim Beckett—whom he had 
known for years—lose to Carpentier in 1923 
when the former was knocked out with two 
punches. 

A true sportsman & trophy chaser—Gar Wood 
should look to his laurels. In 1923 as the U. S. 
team was sailing home on the Leviathan with 
the Schneider Cup—‘‘The Flying Flirt’”—Zephyr 
Kissing The Waves—Scott-Paine patted her 
fanny and said: “I'll be over after you next 
year, old girl.” But next year, 1924, his ship 
crashed, and also in 1925. Thereafter the 
R. A. F. took over England’s high speed flying, 
and Scott-Paine turned to speed boats. 

F. W. WeapD 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

To Lieut. Commander Wead, U. S. N 
retired, who has written successful cinemas 
(Dirigible, Fell Divers) since the stairway 
fall which broke his neck and ended his 
flying career, thanks for an interesting ac- 
count of the career of Sportsman Scott- 
Paine.—Eb. 








Apes on a Rock 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 4 under the heading 
Animals you had a short article on the apes 
which inhabit the Rock of Gibraltar. 

This article was of particular interest to me 
due to the fact that during the World War as a 
sailor on the U. S. S. Buffalo I was stationed 
at Gibraltar for some months. At that time 
there were about 35 apes on the Rock, which 
seemed to be in two separate groups. Each 
group was led by a magnificent bull ape, who 
seemed almost human in intelligence. 

The street tale which tradition had handed 
down regarding these apes and why they were 
cared for so carefully by the British was that 
during one of the numerous engagements between 
Great Britain and Spain when Spain was mak- 
ing an attempt to recapture the Rock, the sentry 
who was guarding the approaches from the 
Spanish side fell asleep. While he was asleep 
at the post, the Spaniards started on one of their 
surprise moves to regain the Rock. This would 
have perhaps succeeded had not one of the apes. 
in looking around for something to eat, found 
a pot of beans which the British soldier had 
put in what he considered a secure place. In 
trying to get the beans from the pot, the ape 
overturned it, causing it to fall with a clatter. 
This awakened the sentry who, upon seeing the 
Spaniards advancing, gave the alarm and the 
surprise move was foiled. 

This is one of ‘the most interesting of the 
various stories told about the apes and was 
firmly believed by the British artillerymen who 
were stationed on the Rock during the World 
War. 

L. S. MITCHELL 

Tampa, Fla. 
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After all, to produce a profit is the 
primary function of business ... to 
plan, budget and direct so that ex- 
pense is less than income. It’s alla 
matter of management. 


Executives, both administrative and 
divisional, should receive more than 


| the regular run of reports ema- 


crates 


nating from the accounting depart- 
ment. They should receive Manage- 
ment reports—reports formed of a 
combination of accounting and sta- 
tistical control figures which tell 


instantly the causes and effects of past 
operations as a gage for future ad- 
ministrative and executive policies. 


The fundamentals of good manage- 
ment are simple enough ... sound 
judgment and courageous direction 
based upon a complete knowledge 
of all business facts. Such knowl- 
edge can only be had from the in- 
terpretation of adequate figures 
properly presented. Then profit is 
planned for and nota matter of luck. 


Modern Management is getting 

















































such reports through the use of 
Powers Punched Card Accounting 
and is at the same time saving mon- 
ey from reduced accounting costs. 


Wi) UTA 





We will gladly send to any major or 
departmental executive a complimen- 
tary copy of our new book, “MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORTS...IN THE 
MODERN MANNER.” A 





POWERS SERVES: sanxine: ¢rust accounting, investment control, 


stock transfer, general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inventory control, automatic 


billing & analysis, UTILITIES: billing inventory, general accounting, FEDERAL, 


STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting, statistical data, INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL: 
distribution costs, sales analyses & control, general accounting. RAILROADS: car, 
freight, station accounting & statistics. INSURANCE: life, fire, casualty, fraternal. 
ee ee ee 


POWERS 


(PUNCHED CARD ) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Division of REMINGTON RAND, Inc. 
Buffalo. 





mew York. UivSv A. 





LISTEN TO “MARCH OF TIME” EVERY FRIDAY 8:30 P. M. E. S. T. COLUMBIA NETWORK (STARTING OCT. 13) 
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Tough on lazy scalps 





but kind to the hair 


Hair thrives on this sort of treatment—it’s just as important, in 
fact, to the health of the hair as exercise is to the body. If you 
would overcome dandruff, dryness, falling hair, stimulate your 
scalp to activity the ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic way. Before your weekly 
shampoo apply the Tonic liberally and massage it in by pressing 
the finger-tips firmly against the scalp and rotating them. The treat- 
ment wekens inactive oil ducts, frees loose dust and dandruff 
particles, and prepares the scalp for 
a thorough cleansing. Your druggist 
sells ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Barbers 
everywhere recommend and use 
it. Two sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark VASELINE 
when you buy. If you don’t see it you 
are not getting the genuine product of 


the Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., 
Consolidated, 17 State St., New York. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Copr. 1933, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd 
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Love & Nothing 
Sirs: 

. I wish to ask omniscient Time a ques- 
tion arising from the fact that tennis is in- 
ternational, I, provincial. This summer, Ripley’s 
Believe-It-Or-Not feature stated that the tennis 
zero score “love” originated as an Anglicized 
pronunciation of the French words l’oeuf, mean- 
ing egg. Do non-English speaking tennists call 
the zero score by the English word “love,” or 
by their native words for: 1) love, 2) egg, 3) 
zero? 

JoserH T. Owens 
Kansas City. Mo, 
Best authorities agree that playing a 
game “for love’ means playing for noth- 
ing, hence in 18th Century racquet games 
“love” signified no score.—Eb. 
— + 
Tid-Bits 
Sirs: 
. . . I have a sample copy of a magazine 
dated Aug. 3, 1889, which was published by the 
lime Publishing Company, 237 Broadway, New 
York. The outside front cover has a cupid with 
wings, peaked hat, sandals and bludgeon. The 
youngster holds a large scythe which is attached 
to or else about to cut a string which leads to 
the earth’s globe. The slogan appearing below 
this illustration reads, “Folly shall not go dully 
by U. S.—Shakespeare.” 
Is your present news digest a more serious 
evolution of the former mirth sheet? 
FREDERIC D. MERRILL Jr. 
Lynn, Mass. 
An illustrated weekly called Tid-Bits 
was published in New York City in 1884, 
changed its name to Time in 1885, was 
merged with Mumnsey’s Feb. 22, 1890. 
Time, founded 1923, has no connection 
with defunct, cupid-covered Time.—Ep. 
A 2 
Harvard Danas 
Sirs 
... It was not the Sun’s founder who left 
Harvard College because of faulty eyesight, but 
Richard Henry Dana Jr., a member of a dis- 
tinguished Boston family. He shipped before 
the mast, while an undergraduate of Harvard 
to cure a weakness of the eyes which threatened 
to spoil his career, On his return he graduated 
from Harvard and became an eminent lawyer. 
Two Years Before the Mast, a book he wrote 
describing his voyage, made him famous. 
FRANK E, PLUMLEY Jr. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Time did not confuse its Danas. Pub- 
lisher Charles Anderson Dana entered Har- 
vard in 1839, left in 1841 because of poor 
eyesight, did not return. Author Richard 
Henry Dana entered Harvard :in 1831, left 
in 1833 because of eye trouble, returned 
in 1836, graduated in 1837.—Eb. 
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Men—you are invited 


to try Pipe Smoking 


Send for the Edgeworth Trial 
Smoking Outfit—a New Pipe with 
Sample Packets of Edgeworth. 


GIVE PIPE SMOKING REAL TEST 





Let Edgeworth Flavor Show You the Real 
Pleasure and Comfort That Can 
Come from Good Tobacco 


Every day more men are taking up pipe smoking. Just look 
pip 
about you—note the increase in pipe smokers. 
Men are discovering all over again that good tobacco ex- 
pertly prepared for the pipe gives marvelous satisfaction. 
In the bow] of a pipe there is room for tobacco to burn slow- 


ly and to give off its real fragrance and to 
show its quality. 

Then there is something about pipe 
smoking that gives comfort and ease. You 
can relax when you smoke a pipe. 

And—if you have a difficult problem to 
solve, your favorite pipe and tobacco will 
help you concentrate your thoughts. 

If you are not a pipe smoker, let us send 
you our Edgeworth Trial Smoking Outfit. 
It consists of sample packets of ‘‘Edge- 
worth Ready Rubbed” and ‘‘Edgeworth 
Plug Slice” and a real old-fashioned Corn 
Cob pipe. With these you can give pipe 
smoking a fair trial. The corn cob pipe is 


| not stylish or beautiful, but it is fresh, 


clean, wholesome. All the rich and de- 
lightful flavor of Edgeworth that men 
have praised for years will be yours in 
this modest pipe. Then—if you decide to 
become a pipe smoker you will soon buy a 
smart, good looking briar pipe. 

We urge you to accept this offer be- 
cause we want you to know “Edgeworth.” 
It is made of finest burley leaf and is 
blended by men with long experience as 
tobacconists. 

Send for the trial outfit. Try pipe 
smoking with Edgeworth. For conven- 
ience, use the coupon. Larus & Bro. Co., 
Tobacconists since 1877, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold everywhere in two 
forms, “‘ Edgeworth Ready Rubbed” 
and “Edgeworth Plug Slice.” All 


sizes from 15¢ pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. A variety of 
sizes in vacuum packed tins. 





od EDGEWORTH 


Tune in on “The Corn 
Cob Pipe Club” 


A Jolly Radio Program 
from Old Virginia 


Learn how to become a member 


Listen in on the crowd of happy Virginia 
country people having a big time at the 
old Cross Roads Hall. Singing, dancing, 
joking—a half hour of wholesome fun. 
Nothing else like it on the radio. Get 
acquainted with Pat Binford, Squire Hix, 
the Old Timers, and let Bob Beadles tell 
you how to become a radio member of the 
Club. 

Every Wednesday night at 10 o’clock 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time—WEAF 
—Coast to Coast NBC network. 


From Our Radio Mail Bag 


Detroit, Mich, 

“T don’t smoke a pipe, but I am going to try 
some of your tobacco; just keep your program on 
the air.” 


Amsterdam, New York 

“Tf any man who smokes a pipe wants a half 
hour of real enjoyment, he should fill his pipe with 
Edgeworth on Wednesday evening and listen to 
your program.” 


Oakland, California 

“T have listened to your weekly broadcast since 
the first one came through to the Coast. Every- 
thing on the program is fine and dandy. Enjoy 
your announcer’s Southern drawl.” 


Bt. Catharines, Ontario, Canaca 
“T think the radio would be more , popular if 
there were moré programs like yours.’ 





“I’m proud to introduce Edgeworth to my friends” 


Send for This Trial Outfit 


Sample packets of Edgeworth in two 
forms and an old-fashioned Corn Cob 
pipe—clean, fresh, wholesome. With this 
pipe you can decide whether you want to 
adopt pipe smoking. If you do, you will 
buy a good-looking briar pipe—and be 
happy. 





Pipe, tobacco, tax, postage and pack- 
ing cost us 26 cents. We ask you to send 
10 cents as evidence of your sincerity. For 
convenience, use the coupon. Larus & 
Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 


SIGN —CLIP— MAIL 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 1168. 22d St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send Corn Cob Pipe 
and Samples of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. 
(Please PRINT name and address plainly.) 


EPP L ECCT ECORI COLTER UREN CLLR EL 


| i errr Tee? Gh Lk ee ee 


in your pipe 
and smoke it 


TIM E September 25, 1933 





F the world’s great cities had no people 
| in them, if they were silent, empty cities, 
they would contribute nothing to human wel- 
fare. It’s what is put into the Mimeoégraph that 
makes it a big factor in modern efficiency. 
When the right ideas, and the right materials, 
are employed, the Mimeographing Process 
becomes a substantial contributor to progress. 
A busy Mimeoégraph, using the materials 


intended for it, is an economy of high rank. 


Its ability to duplicate all kinds of bulletins, 


letters, forms, charts, Sraphs, etc., in hourly 
thousands at small cost, makes it necessary 


equipment for business and education. Ideas? 


Materials? Let us tell you of them. Write 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see clas- 
sified telephone directory for local branch. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Button Shoes & Camisoles 


The sharp eye of President Roosevelt 
last week focused upon women’s high but- 
ton shoes. Along with rubbers, corsets, 
kimonos, camisoles, stockings, dresses, 
cotton drawers, aprons, bloomers, lingerie, 
hairpins, princess slips and plug tobacco, 
he found button shoes listed as an item 
used by the Department of Labor in 
calculating its periodic Cost-of-Living in- 
dex. The President needed no style expert 
to inform him that such footwear was now 
an anachronism even in the back-country 
districts. Suspecting that Madam Secre- 
tary Perkins’ statisticians were behind the 
times on other articles in daily use, he 
ordered a complete revision and modern- 
ization of all the hundreds of items which 
go into the computation. This order was 
prime news for all Federal employes whose 
salaries rise and fall in direct ratio to the 
fluctuation of the Department of Labor’s 
index. 

@ A cold in the head and a touch of fever 
confined President Roosevelt to his bed- 
room and study in the White House. 

@ A stubborn Republican who was re- 
sisting President Roosevelt's effort to turn 
him out of office was revealed last week 
in squat, bearded Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner William E. Humphrey. Appointed 
as a stand-patter by President Coolidge in 
1925, Commissioner Humphrey was re- 
appointed by President Hoover in 1931. 
President Roosevelt wrote him two months 
ago that his resignation would be accept- 
able in the make-over of the Government 


4 . . . a 
for the New Deal. Commissioner Humph- 


rey replied that he had no idea of getting 
out, that no criticism had ever been made 
of his work, that the President had no 
right to tamper with independent govern- 
ment agencies. Even if he gets Commis- 
sioner Humphrey out, the President must 
by law appoint a Republican to the va- 
cancy. Philip Fox La Follette, onetime 
Governor of Wisconsin, Insurgent young 
brother of Insurgent young Senator “Bob” 
La Follette, was supposed to be in line for 
the job. 

@ President Roosevelt appointed William 
Walter McDowell, Montana politician and 
mine operator, to be Minister to the Irish 
Free State. 


What Next? 

After a sensational three-month spurt 
President Roosevelt’s recovery program 
was slowing down last week. Farm prices 
had sagged from July highs, leveled out 
flat. September business was lagging be- 
hind August. NRA had yet to produce its 
miracle of re-employment. Public works 
made more headlines than new jobs. Banks 





were still tight-fisted on credit. Labor 
troubles pocked the land. Price rises due 
to NRA tended to cancel out A. A. A. gains 
in farm purchasing power. President 
Roosevelt was being bombarded with re- 
doubled demands to turn to direct currency 


inflation as the one quick, sure means of 





SENATOR HARRISON 


“We've got to do more than we’re doing.” 


keeping the country on a rising economic 
curve. 

Into the President’s office last week 
strode Mississippi's tall, bald Pat Harrison, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, just back from a scouting tour of the 
South and West. For years Senator Harri- 
son has been a conservative “hard money” 
Democrat. Yet now he boldly told the 
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President that only by currency inflation 
could his recovery program be made a 
success. President Roosevelt listened, 
smiled, promised nothing. Declared Sena- 
tor Harrison as he emerged from the 
White House: 

ty a : : y 

Commodity prices have got to go up. 
I favor some form of rational inflation. 
We’ve got to do more than we are doing. 
Personally I would try out the issue of 
Treasury notes. If commodity prices don’t 
rise, I don’t know when we are going to 
get out of this depression and the next 
Congress will repeal the President’s dis- 
cretionary powers and make monetary in- 
flation compulsory. If something isn’t done 
quickly, you can kiss the baby good-by— 
I mean, the baby of agricultural prosper- 
ity. The success of the President’s pro- 
gram may be in doubt.” 

Living proof of Senator Harrison’s con- 
tention was soon furnished in Washington 
by the assembling of a cabal of cotton 
farmers’ spokesmen represented, with 
Oklahoma’s arch-inflationist Senator 
Thomas sitting coonily on the sidelines, 
by South Carolina’s Senator Ellison D. 
Smith and Senator John H. (“‘Tallulah’’) 
Bankhead. More than too interested 
parties attended these caucuses, whose 
animated membership demanded two 
things: 

1) 20¢ cotton futures (double that 
moment’s market price). 

2) $30 cotton seed (per ton) for the 
hand-to-mouth citizenry whose domestic 
economy has brought them scarcely 
enough to rum their 1927 automobiles 
since 1929. 

Eugene Talmadge, Governor of the 
President’s “adopted” State of Georgia, 
was meanwhile recommending that the 
Government “print a lot of $10 and $20 
bills and scatter them over the country 
by throwing the money out of airplanes.” 

The new outcry for cheap money failed 
to stampede President Roosevelt. Nobody 
was more ready than he to admit that his 
whole recovery program was experimental, 
that some parts of it worked better than 
others, that knots and kinks were inev- 
itable. He was not discouraged by last 
week’s slack-off. If one method of relief 
failed, he was willing to shift nimbly to 
something else, improvising as he went 
along. Currency inflation he still regarded 
as a last resort, to be used only in the 
event of a major business relapse. He did 
not propose to waste his best ammunition 
now simply because his front lines were 
slowing down in their advance. 

President Roosevelt was well aware that 
unless he was able to make a substantial 
showing toward recovery by Jan. 3 when 
Congress next sits, Senator Harrison’s 
prophecy would doubtless be fulfilled and 
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currency inflation would be foisted on the 
country by an hysterical legislature. To 
head off such a development the President 
last week went off on a sharp credit infla- 
tion tack. 

Cheap Billion. Because commercial 
banks see no good business reason to lend 
to industry to meet the additional wage 
burdens of the NRA codes; because the 
Federal Reserve’s open-market operations 
had piled up an all-time record of $2,202,- 
660,000 in U. S. securities without mate- 
rially loosening credit; because Federal 
Reserve member banks had reserve sur- 
plus of $600,000,000 available for com- 
mercial loans, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was marched into the breach with 
$1,000,000,000 worth of cheap short-term 
loans for NRA members. 

R. F. C. will let banks have six-month 
money at 39%, provided they pass it on at 
5% to NRA-ers. The 2% bank profit was 
expected to supply the necessary incentive. 
For collateral, R. F. C. will accept mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ notes on prod- 
ucts, raw materials, plant equipment, any 
odds & ends not already mortgaged. The 
loans are to be used chiefly to finance 
higher payrolls until buying orders catch 
up with NRA wages. Such lendings will 
put R. F. C. into direct competition with 
the Federal Reserve system as a discount 
agency. Declared R. F. C. Chairman Jesse 
Jones: “This is inflation—the best kind of 
inflation—credit expansion.” 

R. F. C. also announced that on Oct. 1 
it would reduce its long-term interest rate 
from 45% to 4%. 

Last week President Roosevelt paused 
long enough to take stock of his recovery 
program, to weigh its achievements against 
its failures. He agreed with General John- 
son that the nation was about 25% out of 
the Depression. In August 750,000 per- 
sons found new jobs, bringing the total of 
re-employment since March up to about 
2,200,000. But the nation’s jobless still 
exceeded 7,000,000, most of whom would 
have to go through another bleak winter 
before getting work. From Feb. 15 to Aug. 
15 the index of all farm prices rose from 
49 to 72, with 100 (the 1914 level) as the 
ultimate goal. In 1932 gross farm income 
was $5,143.000,000. This year it will be 
about $6,360,000,000. The 1914 level was 
over $9,000,000,000. Since the President 
took office, mass purchasing power has in- 
creased 16%. 

The Farm Front on which he had al- 
ready fired his heaviest guns was giving 
President Roosevelt his chief concern. 
Prices, he declared, must go up another 
50%. How this was to be accomplished he 
did not say. 

One-quarter of the cotton crop had been 
plowed under. For this Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration was slowly pay- 
ing out $100,000,000 bonus. Good weather 
made the yield of the other three-quarters 
far above normal. Last week spot cotton 
was selling for a shade over g¢ per lb. (last 
year’s price: 7¢). Southern planters were 
demanding currency inflation and 15¢ cot- 
ton. A loose law made possible the pyra- 
miding of the 4.2¢ per lb. cotton process- 
ing tax from manufacturer to retail con- 
sumer, with the result that the A. A. A. 


last week had to warn the country against 
profiteering and price-gouging in the textile 
trade. 

September wheat last week was selling 
around 88¢ per bu. (last year’s price: 54¢) 
after touching $1.17 in July. Farmers were 
receiving about a $100,.000,000 A. A. A. 
bonus on their 1933 crop in return for a 
promise to reduce their 1934 crop by 15%. 
Last week A. A. A. planned to export to 
Japan and China 35,000,000 bu. of wheat 
from the Pacific Northwest, take a $7.- 
000,000 loss by selling it below the domes- 
tic price. 

Farmers were not wholly satisfied with 
the progress of Roosevelt relief to date. 
Their spokesmen said they had been led to 
expect much more from the Administra- 
tion. Milo Reno was again threatening a 
farm strike. Even Secretary Wallace ad- 
mitted that, with NRA raising farm costs 
faster than A. A. A. could raise farm in- 
come, they were “on the spot unless they 
got higher prices.” Crop subsidies had not 
worked; currency inflation must therefore 
come next, and soon. 

Mortgage Front. Another farm griev- 
ance against Washington was on mortgage 
relief. Since March 1 the Farm Credit 
Administration had advanced $34 2,000,000 
to Federal land banks, regional credit cor- 
porations, farm co-operatives. Yet last 
week Speaker Rainey roundly flayed F. C. 
A. for its slow progress on refinancing farm 
mortgages, charged it with still following 
“Republican policies.” 

Home mortgage relief was no better off. 
The day after President Roosevelt signed 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. Act last 
June, Louis McHenry Howe, his secre- 
tary, ina $900-for-15-minutes radio broad- 
cast declared that the new agency would 
be in operation “in a week or ten days.” 
Last week, three months later, the cor- 
poration issued its first circular on the 
$2,000,000,000 in bonds it will issue 
“shortly” to start refinancing mortgages 
on small homes. 

Industrial Front. The ambitions of 
labor to organize all industry and the re- 
sistance of employers to such a program 
continued to produce clashes which over- 
shadowed most other NRA doings. So 
sure did William Green, A. F. of L. presi- 
dent, feel of his grip on NRA that last 
week he boldly demanded that his organi- 
zation be made an official co-administrator 
of all codes. NRA was almost as busy 
settling strikes and getting union men back 
to work as it was in creating new jobs for 
the unemployed. The coal strike hinged 
directly on the coal code which required 
the President’s direct intervention (see p. 
11). In the East 50.000 silk workers went 
on strike in protest against lumping their 
trade with cotton and rayon for code pur- 
poses. 

General Johnson had waded into deeper 
& deeper water on the collective bargain- 
ing clause of the law. NRA committee 
efforts to get President Roosevelt to issue 
a public interpretation of famed Section 7 
(a) failed when the President declared 
that the collective bargaining clause was 
written in plain English and required no 
interpretation. 


General Johnson figured that the Blue 


Eagle blanketed 85% of the land. But 
temporary re-employment agreements 


which had hatched the Blue Eagle auto- 
matically lapse Dec. 31. After that the 
popular ballyhoo will die away and NRA 
emphasis will shift to administering 
permanent codes, limited to a few major 
industries. 

NRA still lacked effective machinery to 
cope with the price rises it was stimulat- 
ing. Retail prices went up 8% during 
August, 18% since May. 

Capital Expenditures. Last week 
President Roosevelt’s attention was fixed 
on the necessity for stimulating capital 
expenditures. The briskest kind of retail 
business, by itself, would not be enough 
to get the heavy industries rolling.*  Bil- 
lions of public and private dollars would 
be necessary to do the job. 

The Government had put up $3,300.- 
000,000 for capital construction to be 
spent on steel, lumber, cement, bricks, 
machinery. With great fanfare Secretary 
Ickes had allotted almost half of this fund 
for public works. Yet his zealous caution 
and the routine delays of all government 
undertakings had kept cash outlays down 
to such trifling sums that heavy indus- 
tries were stiil without real benefit from 
the program. Actual expenditures this 
year are not expected to exceed $500,000,- 
000 with a scant 100,000 men re-em- 
ployed. Last week four public works 
deputies set out from Washington on a 
6,000-mi. airplane trip about the U. S. 
to try to hustle projects along. 

Private capital was still afraid to come 
forward and help finance the New Deal. 
Investors were not yet ready to risk the 
uncertain monetary policy of the Admin- 
istration. Because of its anti-public utility 
attitude, some of the best borrowers and 
builders had to go without capital for 
expansion. As predicted, the new Securi- 
ties Act with its broad liabilities had vir- 
tually dried up the flow of private invest- 
ment capital. By last week the Federal 
Trade Commission had registered only 
some $200,000,000 in new issues of which 
nine-tenths were for investment trusts 
which create no new business. 

A distinguished outsider who last week 
expressed his opinion of the President’s 
domestic recovery program was John 
Maynard Keynes, British economist. As 
an inflationist, his major emphasis was 
on capital construction with borrowed 
money. Said he: 

“There is no conceivable way of putting 
more purchasing power into use except by 
increasing loan expenditure. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt put it in the forefront of 
his program. Nevertheless I fear that the 
hesitation in American progress today is 
almost entirely due to delays in putting 
loan expenditure into actual effect 
Little has been spent though much _ has 
been planned. . . . It seems to have been 
an error in choice of urgencies to put all 
the national energies into the National 
Recovery Act. The most urgent problem 
was to expedite capital expenditure.” 


*Steel production dropped from 45% to 


41% of capacity after adopting an NRA code. 
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Death of Hoover 

President Roosevelt last week sent tele- 
grams to the widows of Presidents Benja- 
min Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, William 
Howard Taft and Calvin Coolidge and to 
onetime President Herbert Hoover. The 
messages all carried the same news: the 
good friend and trusted aide of each & 
every one of them, Irwin Hood (“Ike”) 
Hoover, longtime chief usher at the White 
House, was dead in Washington at the age 
of 62. He had left his cubby-hole office 
just off the White House foyer one after- 
noon, gone home, been suddenly stricken 
with a heart attack. Declared President 
Roosevelt who had known him since the 
days of T. R.: “It was Ike Hoover who 
met me at the door when I came into 
the White House as my home... . His 
passing is a tremendous personal loss. .. . 
The nation, too, has lost a true and faith- 
ful public servant.” 

In 1891, Edison Co. of New Jersey sent 
young Ike Hoover to Washington to wire 
the White House for electric lights. It 
was a six-month job. President Harrison, 
skittish about electricity, asked Ike Hoo- 
ver to remain, take charge of the “incan- 
descents,” the bells and push-buttons. 
President McKinley made him chief usher. 
As major-domo of the White House he 
ran its social functions, stage-managed the 
ceremonious presentation of diplomatic 
credentials, arranged seating lists for din- 
ners, kept a check on calling cards, di- 
rected Presidential receptions, herded the 
Cabinet about, told distinguished visitors 
where to stand, what to say. As guardian 
of the front door, he knew whom to let 
in, whom to keep out. He managed the 
White House weddings of Alice Lee Roose- 
velt to Nicholas Longworth, of Eleanor 
Randolph Wilson to William Gibbs Mce- 
Adoo. President Wilson trusted him with 
the secrets of his romance with Mrs. Edith 
Bolling Galt, let him arrange their mar- 
riage. Tall, immaculate, dignified Chief 
Usher Hoover's manners were rated sec- 
ond only to those of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

No man knew the private White House 
lives of the last ten Presidents so well as 
Ike Hoover. No loose-lipped gossip could 
have held his confidential job for 42 years. 
Once he was offered $50,000 to write 
his memoirs. He refused, saying: “When 
I pass out, everything I know goes with 
me. 


“a y r 
RECOVERY 
Coal Codified 

Where General Johnson's bullyragging 
and President Roosevelt’s patriotic pleas 
had failed, 30,000 determined coal miners 
in Pennsylvania scored a major success for 
NRA last week. Only after they defied 
their union leaders and started another 
strike which threatened to engulf the in- 
dustry were mine operators sufficiently 
terrified to sign a soft coal code. 

First big strike of the NRA occurred 
last July in the same Pennsylvania coal 
fields (Time, Aug. 7 et seq.). Starting in 
Fayette County, 50,000 miners walked out 


in protest against the operators’ refusal 
to recognize John Llewellyn Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers. Riot, bloodshed and death 
preceded Governor Pinchot’s declaration 
of martial law and his dispatch of guards- 
men. A temporary peace was patched up 
when President Roosevelt sent Deputy 
Administrator McGrady into the coal 
fields as his personal emissary to promise 
the strikers a square deal under NRA. 
With mining resumed, coal code negotia- 
tions at Washington settled down into a 
long pull-dick-pull-devil between opera- 
tors and Union Leader Lewis. General 
Johnson coaxed, wheedled, stormed with- 
out success. Fortnight ago he was ready 
to rivet a code of his own on the industry. 
Last week he changed his mind, turned 
back to hard-boiled diplomacy. 

Leader of the July strike was a young 
Irish red-head named Martin Ryan. He 











Martin Ryan 
He broke a pull-dick-pull-devil. 


was president of the U. M. W. local at 
Colonial No. 4 mine of H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. His glib 
influence over fellow workers was greater 
than that of Leader Lewis whose code ac- 
tivities in Washington Miner Ryan dis- 
trusted. He harangued the men out of the 
pits when Lewis implored them to stick. 
He was the last to consent to a com- 
promise with the operators. As delay fol- 
lowed delay on the code, he blew hot 
words on the miners’ discontent. Why 
was there no code yet? Because the oper- 
ators were stalling for time. Why did they 
want time? So they could mine a surplus 
of coal at low wages and then shut down 
and sell it at a big profit when a code was 
forced on them.* Only a strike would 
break up their scheme. 

Last week 240 union delegates met at 
Pricedale. It was a rowdy meeting from 
which six men were ejected before it voted 
a “holiday” for 30,000 workers. Outside 
Hungarian Hall thousands of United Min- 
ers cheered the decision to defy their na- 


*Soft coal production for July 1933 was 
29,482,000 tons compared with 17,857,000 tons 
‘ / 
for July 1932. 


tional leader and follow Insurgent Ryan. 

Early next morning 400 strikers gath- 
ered at the Gates mine of the Frick com- 
pany, 15 mi. from Uniontown. Six mine 
bosses followed by a few maintenance men 
started to shove through the pack. A 
picket leader jostled a mine guard. Stones 
began to fly. “Let ’em have it!” roared a 
mine boss. Bang-bang-bang went the mine 
guards’ guns. Tear gas enveloped the strik- 
ers. One guard shot another guard’s arm 
off by mistake. Fifteen strikers were 
dropped by bullets, their names a typical 
roster of U. S. mine labor: Louis Kromer, 
Steve Hrosky, George Ely, Anton Maura, 
Walter Ordorsky, Paul Popson, Mason 
Robert, George Hroska, Joe Goletz, Mike 
Budman, James Shannon, George Illeg, 
Vincent Stunga, Joseph Kromer. One fell 
on the railroad track, was barely dragged 
to safety before an oncoming freight train. 
For the shootings a mine boss and six 
guards were clapped into jail. 

Martin Ryan’s’ one-day-old strike, 
widely dramatized by the Gates fusillade, 
produced quick results. At Harrisburg 
Governor Pinchot hopped into his car, 
sped to Washington, told President Roose- 
velt that he must produce a coal code at 
once if he did not want to see the “holi- 
day” sweep out of Pennsylvania into Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois. Refer- 
ring to Frick company officials, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor declared: ““Those swine 
are responsible for most of the difficulties.” 

That night President Roosevelt called 
to his White House study General John- 
son, Attorney General Cummings, Secre- 
tary Ickes, Mr. Lewis, a delegation of mine 
operators. Mincing no words he told the 
latter they had had eight weeks to settle 
their code differences; he was tired of 
further dilly-dally; he would give them 
just 24 hours to get together and bring 
him a code to sign. 

The 24 hours came and went but with- 
out a coal code. In the 25th hour an op- 
erators’ committee agreed to the code 
General Johnson had drafted week before 
(Time, Sept. 18). By way of concession 
they did manage to get a boost in the work 
week from 36 to 4o hours, to wangle 
through a long “interpretation” of the col- 
lective bargaining clause that its “plain 
meaning cannot be changed by any inter- 
pretation by any one.” 

Paralleling the code and fundamental to 
it were wage contracts negotiated between 
operators and U. M. W. The general recog- 
nition of his union was a triumph for 
John Lewis of more lasting worth than 
Martin Ryan’s strike. He had bargained 
collectively for 400,000 miners, reputedly 
the largest number ever brought under a 
single wage scale agreement. 

After another 24 hours most of the op- 
erators, haggard and sleepy-eyed, assem- 
bled in General Johnson’s office to sign the 
code prior to its dispatch to the White 
House. It was a cheerless ceremony, for 
the operators felt they had been brow- 
beaten into surrendering most of their in- 
dustrial freedom to organized Labor and 
the Government. Alabama and Western 
Kentucky operators, a recalcitrant minor- 
ity throughout the negotiations, refused 
to surrender, sign or settle 
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Not Since the Armistice. ... 


People, thousands and thousands of 
people, more people than there are in 
Indianapolis and St. Louis and Birming- 
ham, Ala. combined, jam-packed the stone- 
cliffed canyon of Manhattan’s Fifth Ave- 
nue for half a day last week. Three out of 
every ten New Yorkers were there, 2,000,- 
ooo strong. They fainted, they cheered, 
their feet hurt, their clothes got mussed. 
At 58th Street their sheer bulk bulged 
through splintering plate glass windows. 
The Governor’s motorcycle escort rode one 
down. A pack of them upturned a police- 
man and his screaming horse. There never 
had been so many people gathered any- 
where in the nation since Armistice Day. 
Nobody in town, not even the blind news 
dealers and the invalids and sick folk in 
their beds—for the bands brayed ten solid 
hours—will soon forget New York’s NRA 
parade. 

For hours the side streets around sunny 
Washington Square were bursting with 
marchers waiting their turn in line. While 
they waited many of them visited speak- 
easies, got tiddledy. There were a quarter- 
million of them: 20,000 dressmakers, 10,- 
oco brokers & bankers and their clerks, 
1,000 barbers, 35,000 city employes, 6,000 
cinema workers led by Al Jolson, 5,000 oil 
workers led by Walter Teagle, metal work- 
ers, hatters, florists, waitresses, soda jerk- 
ers. Every guild, every trade and calling 
was on hand to honor the Blue Eagle, 
that hopeful bird with lightning in his 
claw. 

“Well,” said Grover Whalen, local 
NRAdministrator, just before 2 o’clock, 
“forward march!” 

Up the Avenue chattered a smoky- 
tailed vanguard of motorcycle police. Out 
stepped spectacled Major General Dennis 
E. Nolan, commander of the 2nd Corps 
Area and Marshal of the parade. Along 
came Administrator Whalen, who once was 
Police Commissioner. Behind them, on the 
parade’s lone official float, rode two sym- 
bolic beauties, “Miss Liberty” and “Miss 
NRA,” the Misses Elise & Doris Ford of 
Brooklyn, Howard Chandler Christie’s 
models. When the head of the parade 
reached the Public Library at 42nd Street, 
Grover Whalen and General Nolan joined 
General Hugh Johnson, Governor Lehman 
of New York and prognathous, bag-jowled 
Mayor O’Brien on the reviewing platform. 

First came the troops, their uniforms a 
martial palette. Militiamen in grey & 
white from the “Old Seventh” Regiment ; 
the 71st Infantry in blue & white; the 
102nd Engineers in scar'et; the 1o2nd 
Medical Unit in maroon; the “Old Sixty- 
Ninth” in blue with green facings; the 
“Washington Grays” in grey with flashing 
sabres. Cheerful CCC workers livened 
their olive drab uniforms with sprigs of 
hemlock in their caps. Their banner an- 
nounced: “We Do Our Part For The 
NRA; We Work In The Woods For $1 
A Day.” 

The city’s pressmen, publishers and ad- 
vertisers had a band led by a dancing 
Indian in a war bonnet (see p. 50). Walter 
Damrosch was with the radio people; little 
old Charles Winninger led the actors. 
Samuel (“Roxy”) Rothafel’s costumed 


choristers from Radio City cut capers on 
the asphalt. Paramount had four imita- 
tion Marx Brothers and six Mae Wests. 
Some Army signalers paused in front of 
the reviewing stand to fly 50 pigeons back 
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Acme 


GENERAL JOHNSON 


. reviewed Walter Teagle, Walter 
Damrosch, 250,000 Manhattanites and six 
Mae Wests. 


to Washington with greetings to the Pres- 
ident. The Stock Exchange crowd had a 
band of Scotch pipers. The Cotton Ex- 
change people had a band which just 
played “Dixie.” 

By dinner time the department store 
marchers, waving their Blue Eagle plac- 
ards, were beginning to pass the review 
point. General Johnson, his hand raised 
in a continuous Fascist salute, had de- 
clared the parade to be “the most marvel- 
ous demonstration I have ever seen.” 
Shortly thereafter, when his secretary 
Frances (“Robbie”) Robinson grew ill, 
he took her home. But Governor Lehman 
still wore his smile. Grover Whalen kept 
banging the railing in front of him and 
singing “Hail, Hail, The Gang’s All Here.” 
The top hat of fat Mayor O’Brien still 
flashed its professional greeting, even after 
he was roundly booed by the Wall Street 
contingent, angered by the Mayor’s new 
tax program (see p. 43). 

The Fifth Avenue street lights, turned 
amber for the holiday, winked on as dark- 
ness fell. The crowds grew thicker. The 
ticker-tape and torn paper banked in heaps 
against the curbs. Governor Lehman went 
off to make a speech. The other reviewers 
ordered sandwiches and coffee. By this 
time the parade should have ended, but 
thousands were yet to come. George 
Gordon Battle led the lawyers. Life in- 
surance people, office furniture brokers, 
telegraph and telephone employes with 
linemen in truck towers followed. The 
brewers marched past diabolically illu- 
minated by red flares. 

Only by subway could you get across 
town. “It’s just one of those things,” 
said tired policemen. People went to the 





theatre. When they got out they found 
the parade still going on. Some Chinese 
waitresses and a group of artificial flower 
makers tagged the monster procession as 
it died. Magically the crowds melted. 
Street cleaners hitched up their belts at 
midnight as a light rain began to fall. 


Many another U. S. city had staged 
NRA parades before last week. But 
parades in Boston, Tulsa, Albany, Schenec- 
tady coincided with New York’s. 

On Boston Common, Mayor Curley ad- 
ministered an oath to school children: “I 
promise as a goodsAmerican citizen to do 
my part for the NRA. I will buy where 
the Blue Eagle flies.” At Ossining, N. Y., 
Sing Sing inmates got a holiday when 100 
of their guards marched in the local dem- 
onstration. The Tulsa parade was led 
by Mrs. Samuel L. Johnson, General 
Johnson’s 77-year-old mother, who had 
addressed a NRA rally night before. Said 
she: “People had better obey the NRA 
because my son will enforce it like light- 
ning, and you can never tell when light- 
ning will strike.” 


HOUSING 


$34,042,000 to Lend 


Public Works Administrator Ickes last 
week ran his total allotment of Federal 
loans for low-cost housing up _ from 
$22,165,000 to $34,942,000 when he ten- 
tatively approved four more _ building 
projects. They were: $5,184,000 to Hill- 
side Housing Corp. for some 115 apart- 
ment houses in The Bronx, N. Y-.; 
$2,965,000 to Hallets Cove Garden 
Homes, Inc. for 31 apartment houses on 
the Queens bank of New York’s East 
River; $4,460,000 to the Community Plan 
Committee of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce to replace 750 slum build- 
ings with 200 new houses; $168,000 to 
a Raleigh corporation to build apartments 
convenient to the faculty ‘and students of 
North Carolina State College. In all cases 
the new apartments were to rent for $11 
per room per month or less. 

None of this Federal money will go into 
steel and brick and wages until the bor- 
rowers have matched it with some private 
capital, perfected building plans, made 
final contracts with P. W. A. 

Other housing loans already approved 
by P. W. A.: $3,500,000 to Neptune 
Gardens, Inc., Boston; $2,025,000 to 
Spence Estate Housing Corp., Brooklyn; 
$3,210,000 to Dick-Meyer Corp., Queens, 
N. Y.; $12,000,000 to the Mayor’s Busi- 
ness Recovery Commission of Cleveland; 
$1,000,000 to Euclid (Ohio) Housing 
Corp.; $500,000 to the Neighborhood 
Association, St. Louis. 


PROHIBITION 
“In the Basket” 


By last week only seven States stood 
between the 18th Amendment and Repeal. 
With women Dry workers fruitlessly 
chanting “Vote the white ribbon ticket 
from church steps and outside polling 
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places, Maryland became the 27th con- 
secutive State to approve the 21st Amend- 
ment. Minnesota followed suit, though 
Granite Falls remained 271-to-18 loyal to 
its Andrew John Volstead. As the 29th 
Repeal State, Colorado completed the 
week’s balloting. 

Between this week and Nov. 7, ten more 
States will definitely vote. So certain did 
Repeal appear that Montana’s Canadian- 
born Governor Frank Henry Cooney de- 
cided voting would be a waste of time and 
money. Said he: “Montana won’t need 
to vote. Repeal will be in the basket by 
Nov. 7 and we can save our $100,000 and 
use it to feed our neegy people.” 

Footnote to Prohibition history: Bos- 
ton’s Arthur Race, addressing the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association last week at Del 








Wide World 
GOVERNOR OF MONTANA 


He canceled a $100,000 redundancy. 


Monte, Calif., said, “Last September 
President Hoover called me to Washington 
and told me he favored repeal of the 18th 
Amendment as soon as possible. He told 
me of the magnitude of the bootlegging 
and speakeasy industries. He said they 
should be eliminated as soon as possible. 
But still he would not tell the people of 
the U. S. that and he asked me not to 
make our conversation public.” 


UTILITIES 
T. V. A. Rates 


When Government goes into business, 
private competitors are generally able to 
attack its bookkeeping methods on the 
ground that it pays no taxes, no interest 
on its investment, sets aside nothing for 
depreciation or amortization. Operators 
of privately-owned utilities which must 
meet these costs argue that there can be 
no fair comparison between their service 
rates and those charged by plants publicly 
Last week private operators 
shook their heads in wonder, worry and 
skepticism. when the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, President Roosevelt’s greatest 
experiment in public ownership and opera- 


tion, moved to meet in advance and silence 
this line of argument by announcing that 
its charges for Muscle Shoals electricity 
would include all the regular items that 
any private power company has to pay. 
Precisely what items are included and how 
they were figured will not be revealed 
until the T. V. A.’s first report comes out, 
showing profit or loss. But Director 
Lilienthal proudly announced: “. . . The 
power project is designed to be strictly 
self-supporting and self-liquidating.” 

The average U. S. householder last 
month paid about 6¢ per kilowatt hour for 
his electricity. T. V. A. proposed to supply 
the same class of consumers in the Ten- 
nessee Valley at an average rate of 2¢ per 
k.w.h. Muscle Shoals power is to be sold 
wholesale to municipalities with their own 
distributing plants at 7/10¢ per k.w.h. It 
will be retailed as follows: 

1) The first 50 k.w.h. at 3¢ per k.w.h. 
($1.50) which in the average home will 
operate lights, iron, toaster, percolator, 
vacuum cleaner for one month. 

2) The next 150 k.w.h. at 2¢ per k.w.h. 
($3) which will keep an electric refrigera- 
tor going for 30 days. 

3) The next 200 k.w.h. at 1¢ per k.w.h. 
($2) which will run an electric range and 
hot water heater. 

4) All power in excess of 400 k.w.h. at 
2/5¢ per k.w.h. Thus 600 k.w.h. would 
cost $7.30 from T. V. A. 

Where the Tennessee Valley consumer 
will pay $4.50 for 200 k.w.h. the same 
amount of power today costs $10.55 in 
Manhattan, $9.06 in Knoxville, $8.10 in 
Denver, $8 in Atlanta, $7.44 in Chicago, 
$6.85 in Washington, $5.80 in St. Louis, 
$3.05 in Tacoma, Wash. (municipal plant). 
T. V. A. hopes to spread its power to the 
valley’s 220,000 farms, not 5% of which 
are electrified, eventually reducing rates 
even lower. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Patronage Squabbles 


James Roosevelt, “closest by blood and 
affection to the man who makes the ap- 
pointments,” last week continued to keep 
the Massachusetts patronage pot boiling. 
Thanks to the President's eldest son, a 
28-year-old Haverhill drug clerk named 
John E. Donahue was made receiver for 
Essex National Bank at $4,000 per year. 
Receiver Donahue spent three years at the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, later 
mixed prescriptions in his father’s drug 
store. He was ardently “For-Roosevelt- 
Before-Chicago.” Last year he was elected 
State Representative from a district that 
had not sent a Democrat to Boston since 
he was born. Son James wangled his ap- 
pointment out of the Treasury after Essex 
National’s conservator, an experienced 
banking man, had been dismissed. 

The Donahue selection caused a Massa- 
chusetts uproar. Depositors, fearful lest 
they lose by the receiver’s lack of training, 
considered formally protesting his appoint- 
ment. Haverhill’s Democratic City Com- 
mittee increased its political flavor by 
warmly endorsing it. Appeals to the 
State’s Democratic bosses—Senator Walsh 
and Governor Ely—were met with the 


retort that it was impossible to interfere 
with the President’s son. 

James Roosevelt’s assumption of polit- 
ical power has severely galled State lead- 
ers. There has even been talk of a bitter 
feud between Son James and Senator 
Walsh. Last week young Mr. Roosevelt 
attempted to spike such gossip as follows: 
“I have a personal genuine affection for 
Senator Walsh. ... I recognize him as 
the leader . . . in Massachusetts. ... No 
effort . . . to strain the relations between 
us will be successful and I am looking 
forward with keen anticipation to the 
pleasure of supporting him . for re- 
election in 1934.” 

Other patronage news of the week: 

q@ At the Capitol Democratic Senators 
were secretly circulating a round-robin to 
the President protesting their failure to 
land jobs for friends. Particularly under 
fire for failing to appoint deserving Demo- 
crats were Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins. Nevada’s Pittman, 
Foreign Relations Committee chairman 
and president pro-tem of the Senate, was 
credited with a letter to the President 
which declared: “It is a strange thing that 
if a Democrat recommends an appointee, 
it is political coercion. If a Republican 
recommends one, it is entirely unselfish. 
If a Democrat is named... it involves 
political corruption. If a Republican is 
named it is an indication of high-minded 
non-partisanship.” 

@ Returning to Washington, Speaker 
Rainey flayed the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for not doing more to relieve the 
farm mortgage situation, charged that Re- 
publicans were still in charge of its poli- 
cies. Said he: “Every key man in the old 
Republican organization has been retained. 





Waid Studio 
Druccist DONAHUE 


The President’s son made him a banker. 


In the last election the whole farm popu- 
lation revolted and voted for a change 
but no change has resulted. I am not in- 
sisting upon a Democratic set-up but I 
am protesting against Republican control.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Admiral Under a Figtree 


A mixed force of 200 bluejackets and 
Royal Marines tumbled out of motor lor- 
ries at Serowe, Bechuanaland last week, set 
up a strong wire barricade, a khaki tent 
fly for a canopy and unfolded two canvas 
chairs. A host of 15,000 chattering, grin- 
ning natives gathered round the fence, for 
on the chairs sat two mighty chieftains 
come to judge the native Chief Tshekedi. 

The ranking senior of the two British 
officers on the folding chairs was a mighty 
chieftain indeed. Vice Admiral Edward 
Radcliffe Garth Russell Evans is one of the 
most distinguished officers in the British 
Navy. Born 52 years ago, he is the Lieu- 
tenant Evans known to every British 
schoolboy as the second-in-command of 
the famed Scott expedition to the Ant- 
arctic in 1910-12. The South Pole did not 
end Lieutenant Evans’ heroism. During 
the War he was in command of the Broke 
when that destroyer and the Swift fought 
off six German destroyers in 1917. Three 
times since the War he has been given 
medals for saving life at sea. He has been 
C.-in-C. of the Australian Navy and has 
written a number of healthy adventure 
stories for boys. What took this most gal- 
lant officer to the blazing heat of 
Bechuanaland was the disgraceful conduct 
of a lecherous Scotsman known as Phineas 
Mackintosh. 

Bechuanaland is officially native terri- 
tory. Lewd Phineas Mackintosh took ad- 
vantage of that fact to marry a blackamoor 
(a crime in the Union of South Africa), 
and to seduce numerous other Bamang- 
wato tribeswomen. 

Regent of the Bamangwato tribe is a 
handsome young man known as Tshekedi. 
He was educated in Britain at great ex- 
pense, speaks English like an actor. His 
administration had been exemplary but, 
faced with the case of lewd Phineas Mack- 
intosh, he ordered him tried by a native 
court, had him flogged within an inch of 
his life. 

There was no question of lewd Phineas’ 
guilt. He had admitted everything. But 
if Britons should allow natives to try them, 
there would soon be no Britons in Africa. 
Admiral Evans, now acting High Commis- 
sioner for Bechuanaland, and the Resident 
Commissioner Col. Charles Fernand Rey, 
went up with their Marines to try Chief 
Tshekedi. 

Chief Tshekedi, backed by a corps of 
lawyers, argued his case most fluently, 
adding considerably to the brilliance of the 
scene by appearing throughout the trial 
in a pair of pink-striped pajamas from 
Bond Street. The hero of the Antarctic 
mopped his brow under the withered fig- 
tree and gave judgment: 1) Lewd Phineas 
was banished from Bechuanaland forever. 
2) For daring to punish a white man, 
Chief Tshekedi was removed from the 
Bamangwato tribe, exiled from his tribal 
lands. Admiral Evans pronounced the 
verdict on Chief Tshekedi as sympatheti- 
cally as possible: 

“Tt appears that you are an extremely 
capable and good chief, able to deal with 


your people and to lead them, but you ad- 
mit flogging a European. . . . You have 
set a very bad example.” 

While Chief Tshekedi appealed the deci- 
sion to the Colonial Ministry, his mother, 











Vice ApmIRAL Epwarp R. G. R. Evans 


White seduction did not justify black 
flogging. 


the Dowager Queen of 
cabled King George: 

“O King, release for me the boy. I am 
undone and the tribe is undone. This is 
my weeping, my master. O let it be re- 
garded.” 


Bamangwato, 


GERMANY 
Trial of a Trial 

The cupola and the great central hall 
of Berlin’s Reichstag Building were gutted 
by a mysterious fire last ‘winter (TIME, 
March 6). Ostensibly to fix the blame 
the Nazi Government scheduled for this 
week a great trial before the German Su- 
preme Court at Leipzig of five men 
charged with arson and high treason. Sup- 
posed to have thrown the brand was one 
Marinus van der Lubbe, a Dutchman 
whom the Nazis call a Communist. The 
other four prisoners were Ernst Torgler, 
a German Communist leader, and three 
Bulgarian Communists. But last week in 
London, Germany’s trial was being deflated 
into an anti-climax by one of the strangest 
trials in history. 

It was a trial of the facts of the Reich- 
stag Fire before an “International Com- 
mission of Distinguished Jurists,” meeting 
in the courtroom of the Law Society, 
without any official sanction whatsoever. 
Sitting in judgment last week were Arthur 
Garfield Hays of Manhattan, D. N. Pritt, 
K. C., chairman of the Commission and 
five others. Witnesses who asked for 
anonymity were given protection from 
reporters and photographers. 

British Laborite Sir Stafford Cripps 
opened the trial by declaring, “It has been 
suggested that the fire was a scheme put 
forward by the National Socialists them- 


selves. In view of the world-wide im- 
portance of the trial to take place at 
Leipzig, and of its political surroundings, 
the committee feels that some means 
should be adopted for bringing together 
the evidence available outside Germany 
and for bringing it before the world for 
criticism and enlightenment.” 

One by one, the witnesses in London 
arose and riddled every possible story the 
Nazi prosecution could present in Leipzig 
this week. Dr. Paul Herz, onetime sec- 
retary to the Social Democratic Party in 
the Reichstag, claimed that the incen- 
diaries could not have entered the Reich- 
stag except through a tunnel leading from 
the official residence of the Reichstag 
President, Prussia’s barrel-chested Pre- 
mie: Hermann Wilhelm Goring. A one- 
time Police President of Berlin testified 
that 1,500 arresting warrants were ready 
for use immediately after the fire. Liberal 
Editor Georg Bernhard and Social Demo- 
crat Chairman Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid 
agreed that the Nazis were the only party 
that could have benefited from the Reich- 
stag fire, that Communists would have set 
it only if “the party executives had all 
gone mad.” 

One witness placed Ernst Torgler in 
a Friedrichstrasse restaurant on the night 
of the fire and completely discredited van 
der Lubbe’s Communist standing. They 
described the latter as ‘‘weak, vainglorious, 
partially blind and frequently in debt.” 
German Communist leaders claimed they 
had never heard of van der Lubbe until 
he was arrested running out of the Reich- 
stag during the fire. An anonymous wit- 
ness declared that van der Lubbe was an 
intimate of famed Nazi Captain Ernst 
Roehm. 


AUSTRIA 


“Eve of Renewal” 
(See front cover) 

From the lacy steeple of the Stephans- 
dom in the centre of the parish churches in 
the suburbs, all the bells of Vienna bonged 
out in Jubilee last week. A great glitter- 
ing crowd had assembled in the sweeping 
crescent of the Heldenplatz before the 
former Imperial Palace. Hemmed in by 
glittering buttons and braid and feathers 
of the entire diplomatic corps, sat en- 
throned three scarlet-robed Cardinals and 
their Brother-in-God the Papal Legate 
from Rome. Bands played, a choir sang 


emotion, little Chancellor Dollfuss stepped 
forward and laid a wreath at the ornate 
bronze equestrian statue to Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, who helped defend Vienna in 
1683. 

The celebration, last of a series that has 
been going on all summer, was officially to 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of that 
victory. Everyone in the crowd, and all 
Europe, knew that it celebrated another, 
more immediate victory for the Dollfuss 
Government. While choi: boys. shrilled 
Schubert’s mass, only a few blocks away a 
number of disgruntled young Nazis under 
police guard were on their hands & knees, 
picking up one by one paper swastikas that 
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they had scattered in the streets. This 
was the first crow of triumph that the 
Dollfuss Government has permitted itself 
since its struggle against Hitlerism began. 

The Siege. From the beginning of his 
administration, when Naziism held the 
sympathy of about 50% of the Austrian 
people, it has been the strategy of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss to fight the lush promises 
of Adolf Hitler with a revival of Austrian 


patriotism. It was not an easy job. Aus- 
tria has a colorful, scarcely a glorious 
history. She never won a war without the 


assistance of powerful allies. The Habs- 
burg Emperors gained at various times 
control of over half Europe by the prac- 
tical but not very inspiring habit of mar- 
rying heiresses, but there was one time 
when Austria was truly great, when Vienna 
saved Europe. In 1683 the Turks under 
Sultan Mohammed IV made a last attempt 
to conquer Western Europe. An army of 
400,000 men swept into Hungary and 
across the Danube to camp under the 
gates of Vienna. They never got inside. 
Vienna’s defenses were in the hands of a 
peruked gallant, Count Ridiger von Star- 
hemberg, who had under him a man des- 
tined to be one of the world’s great gen- 


set up in Vienna’s Belvedere Palace, full 
of hats, gloves, maps, swords and other 
relics of Prince Eugene and Count von 
Starhemberg. Colored prints and picture 
books were issued. In mountain villages 
prizes were given for Austrian peasant 
costumes. Orators made speeches. And 
it worked. Week by week, hundreds of 
serious young Austrians who had felt that 
the only hope for their country was im- 
mediate political and economic union with 
Germany, have felt increasing affection 
for their own red-&-white-striped banner. 

Turning of the Tyrol. At the end of 
April there were municipal elections in 
Innsbruck, capital of the Tyrol. Austrian 
Nazis polled twelve times their strength 


in 1931. Observers admitted that the 
Tyrol was probably 75% pro-Nazi. Since 
then has come Chancellor Dollfuss’ per- 


sonal success at the London Economic 
Conference, the patriotism campaign, the 
winning of the right to increase Austria’s 
army, Germany’s virtual embargo on 
tourists to Austria, her unbelievably stupid 
border skirmishing in which she alienated 
thousands by killing several Austrian 
frontier guards, and the active fortification 
of the Austrian frontier (Time, Sept. 18). 


a narrow crescent of good farm land that 
is supposed to feed a city of 2,000,000 
souls. Almost in the centre of this arable 
crescent, in the village of Texing, province 
of Lower Austria, Engelbert Dollfuss was 
born Oct. 4, 1892. There his black- 
shawled old mother and his step-father 
still live. Who his father was foreign 
correspondents have been unable to prove 
and his adherents will not say. He grad- 
uated from the University of Vienna law 
school, studied National Economy in Ber- 
lin. At the outbreak of the War, Engelbert 
Dollfuss promptly enlisted in the Kaiser- 
schiitzenregiment, a corps of Tyrol Al- 
pinists. 

Little Engelbert Dollfuss got his fill of 
mountains. He served 37 months at the 
front (six times as much active service 
as the average U.S. soldier saw), won him- 
self a string of decorations and the edel- 
weiss embroidered collar tabs, the caper- 
cailzie plumes of a First Lieutenant.* 
Considering his peasant upbringing and 
uncertain antecedents, this promotion, in 
the extremely aristocratic army of Franz 
Josef, was a notable achievement. For 
months at a time Lieut. Dollfuss and his 
men held a tiny valley in the Dolomites 





Last week tight-lipped Major Emil Fey, 
Minister of Public Safety, was able to crow 
to correspondents: 

“Don’t worry about the Tyrol. 
When they [the Nazis] come over singly, 
we take them singly and deal with them. 
If they come over in force we shall fight alae ainsi 
them in force. Beside the regular jarce crey & black 
troops we have between 60,090 and 70,000 eyes, now rare but 


against the Italian advance. Natives near 
Trent still call it Dollfussthal (Dollfuss 
Valley). 

After the War Lieut. Dollfuss went 
back to his farmers, became Secretary of 


erals, Prince Eugene of Savoy. Again the 
victory was not truly Austria’s. What sent 
the Turkish legions pell mell back across 
the plains of Hungary was the arrival 
of the galloping lancers of King John 
Sobieski of Poland. Whoever won it, it 
was a great victory. Western Europe was 
saved for Christianity. The Turks never 
returned, but they left behind them things 
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The 250th anniversary of that siege jagged mountains, pine forests and narrow _ iridescent, curling tail feathers, highly prized 
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the Lower Austrian Bauernbund or Promptly he summoned Parliament to  spondents figure that when explaining his 

Farmers’ League, began organizing a extraordinary session, invited the foreign policies he uses the phrase “according to 


farmers’ co-operative trade union, which 
was later to become one of the country’s 
most important political parties. Rail- 
roads are vital to Austrian farmers. In 
1930 the farmers got him a seat on the 
State Railway Board; by October he was 


President of the Federal Railways. Next 











International 


PRINCE VON STARHEMBERG 


He would be regent. 


year saw him Minister of Agriculture & 
Forestry in the Cabinet of Chancellor Otto 
Ender (now Minister-without-portfolio in 
the Dollfuss Cabinet) and he held the 
job through the Government of Chancellor 
Buresch. In May 1932 that fell, and 
kindly old President Wilhelm Miklas 
called on 39-year-old Engelbert Dollfuss 
to form a Government. He gave no an- 
swer, but went to his favorite church and 
spent the entire night in prayer. In the 
morning he went home, bathed, shaved, 
ate a steaming bowl of his favorite potato 
soup with whipped cream, and accepted. 

ircenberg. Last February the Great 
Powers realized for the first time what 
steel is in the spine of this little fellow 
who looks like a cross between Actor 
Ernest Truex and a French bull pup. 
Italy, busily weaving Austria and Hun- 
gary into his chain of military alliances 
against France and the Little Entente, had 
sent some 50,000 rifles and 200 machine 
guns to be “repaired” at the factory in 
Hirtenberg near Vienna where they were 
made (see map p. 15). France and Britain 
“discovered” that these arms were ac- 
tually bound for Hungarian troops. They 
sent a sharp ultimatum to the Dollfuss 
Government that the arms must be either 
returned or destroyed, and, moreover, 
that the Austrian Chancellor must submit 
a sworn statement from the Austrian cus- 
toms that the arms had recrossed the 
frontier, or evidence that they had been 
destroyed. 

Chancellor Dollfuss approached the 
British and French Legations, asked them 


to withdraw the note. They refused. 


Press, read the entire secret ultimatum, 
and slapped it down on the rostrum in 
front of him with the statement that 
Austria, a sovereign nation, does not 
answer such notes at all. Four months 
later Engelbert Dollfuss was in Britain, 


a darling of the British Press & public 














Wide World 
Mayor Emit Fey 
He would be fist. 


during the World Economic Conference. 
But in the meantime the world had 
awakened to the folly and menace of 
Hitlerism. Today no one can pluck the 
capercailzie on Dollfuss’ cap without 
plucking the Roman eagle, the French 
cock, the British lion as well. Six months 
after the note on smuggled arms, these 
allies gave Dollfuss permission to enlarge 
Austria’s army by 36% (Time, Sept. 11). 

“My Conscience.” Four feet eleven 
inches high is Engelbert. Dollfuss, and he 
weighs less than’ 125 lb. His nickname, 
“Millimetternich,” is an affectionate ref- 
erence to physical smallness combined with 
political sagacity. His clothes are neat, 
impeccably brushed but of slightly archaic 
cut that smacks of the wheat fields and 
the Bauernbund. His most noticeable 
characteristics are his smile, which is con- 
stant, and the strength of his fingers. Like 
most Austrians he is a politely limp hand- 
shaker, but to hearty knuckle-grinders he 
can return a grip of steel. In the Dollfuss 
character, nothing is so important as his 
ardent, almost fanatical Catholicism. Each 
morning, before going to the same big 
sunny office in the Chancellery that Prince 
Metternich used, he prays for half an 
hour. Just before church comes his exer- 
cise, on his knees too. With his brown- 
haired German wife Elwine looking on, 
he plays horsie for half an hour with their 
two chubby and attractive children: Eva, 
5, and Rudolf (better known as Rudi), 2. 
But Chancellor Dollfuss’ Catholicism is 
studded with Calvinistic phrases. He is 
devoid of personal ambition, believes him- 


self directly inspired by God. Corre- 


my conscience” at least once every ten 
minutes. Dollfuss, incidentally, _ like 
equally devout President Alcala Zamora 
of Spain, is one of the few statesmen who 
never prepare a speech, rarely use notes, 
never stutter at a loss for words. His 
speeches,’ like Calvinist sermons, are 
“directly inspired” too. 

Policies. Engelbert Dollfuss took office 
determined that Austria’s independence 
shall be preserved. Because Adolf Hitler 
is determined to end that independence, 
Dollfuss fights Naziism tooth & nail. For- 
eign Hitler haters who bury Chancellor 
Dollfuss with verbal roses are apt to for- 
get that this does not mean that he dis- 
approves of all aspects of Naziism. Firmly 
as any brownshirt he believes that the 
Jewish-Socialist Government that ran 
Vienna for 14 years nearly ruined city 
and state. He has small use for parlia- 
ments. On the other hand as a Christian 
he has consistently opposed feeding Aus- 
trian Nazis their own medicine, such as 
terrorist raids and barbed wire concentra- 
tion camps for political prisoners. There 
will be no open anti-Semitism from any 
Government of which Engelbert Dollfuss 
is Chancellor. More subtly, his Minist>r 
of Defense, elderly General Karl Vaugoin 
last week issued a general order. A crucifix 
must be hung in every room of every 
military barracks, a picture of the Virgin 
Mary must be embroidered, painted or 
printed on all regimental flags, all bat- 
talion and company guidons. 

Starhemberg. Of the thousands who 
have rallied round Chancellor Dollfuss, 
three men are important. Prince Ernst 
Riidiger von Starhemberg, a  smooth- 
cheeked, smiling young man, has the same 
name, the same temperament as his ances- 
tor who led the defense of Vienna in 1683. 
An out-&-out Fascist, he has spent most 
of his great fortune founding, drilling, 
equipping the Heimwehr that is now the 
backbone of the Dollfuss Government. 
Once a friend of Adolf Hitler, he fought 
beside him in the Munich “Beer Hall 
Putsch” of 1923, broke away when he 
suddenly realized that Handsome Adolf 
was committed not only to the conquest 
of Germany but the absorption of Austria. 
He is still titular head of the Heimwebhr 
but the direction of it has been quietly 
taken out from under him by one of his 
own lieutenants, the Heimwehr commander 
of the Vienna district, Major Emil Fey, 
who is in addition Austria’s Minister of 
Public Safety. 

Fey. Major Fey is the sort of character 
that feature writers love. Hawk-nosed, 
with a mouth like a wolf-trap, Major Fey 
has a war record even more gallant than 
that of his Chancellor. There is in the 
Austrian Army a decoration that could 
exist in no other country. Marie Antoin- 
ette’s smart mother the Empress Maria 
Theresa realized that the Habsburg Arch- 
dukes who commanded her divisions were 
not military geniuses. She established a 
medal, open to anyone, from general to 
corporal, who in wartime should carry out 
a maneuver against the orders of his supe- 


riors and should succeed. The number of 
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aspirants is limited by the assurance that 
should they fail they face a firing squad. 
On the tunic of Major Fey hangs the 
Maria Theresa Order. He still believes 
in direct action. The Heimwehr is offi- 
cially unarmed, but its officers carry a 
supple, square-edged bludgeon of raw ox- 
hide known as an ochsenkniittel. During 
the great Heimwehr parade of last May, 
when Chancellor Dollfuss wore his war- 
time uniform for the first time (Time, 
May 29) Major Fey, Minister of the 
Austrian Government, knocked three Nazis 
unconscious with his own ochsenkniittel. 
For months wiseacres have spotted him as 
the country’s future dictator, a post that 
the two-fisted Major does not want. He 
is still personally loyal to Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, wants him to be the Dictator leaving 
the Major in the post he holds now, the 
fist of the dictatorship, freed from its 
responsibilities. For Prince von Starhem- 
berg, his immediate superior, he has an 
ideal solution. Like Hungary, he would 
make Austria a kingless monarchy, with 
Starhemberg taking a place like Hungary’s 
Horthy as Regent. 

Winkler. President of the Agrarian 
League that put Chancellor Dollfuss in 
office is Vice Chancellor Franz Winkler, 
leader of the Dollfuss’ peasant adherents. 
Dr. Winkler and his followers join with 
the Heimwehr in opposing Naziism and 
Socialism, but they fear a permanent Fas- 
cist dictatorship for a special reason. The 
Heimwehr is an aristocratic institution, 
backed by Austria’s great landowners. 
Should Austria’s incessant crises ever end 
the Agrarian League would make the rights 
of peasant landowners its chief plank. 

Corporative State. Twelve days ago in 
the midst of the Siege of Vienna cele- 
bration, Chancellor Dollfuss gave warn- 
ing that the old Austrian Democracy was 
completely dead. Orating at Vienna’s huge 
racetrack, he said: 

“The old Parliament with the old lead- 
ers, is gone, never to return. The period 
of Socialist misguidance is over. We will 
build up a Catholic German State which 
will be thoroughly Austrian upon a cor- 
porative basis. It will be an authoritarian 
State based on corporations formed on 
occupational lines, but we decline co- 
ordination and terrorism. At the begin- 
ning of autumn we stand on the eve of 
renewal of our country.” 

Prince von Starhemberg and Dr. Wink- 
ler rushed off in opposite directions to 
interpret this speech in terms of their own 
particular beliefs, 

Nazis. At Graz, where Vice Chancellor 
Winkler spoke, he was quickly reminded 
that there are still Nazis in Austria. Doz- 
ens of them rioted at the meeting place, 
setting off smoke bombs, ringing bells, 
roaring “Deutschland iiber Alles,” until 
Ioo were arrested, 20 injured. In spite of 
diplomatic protests, the Nazi radio station 
at Munich continued its series of evening 
blasts against the Dollfuss Government. 
The speeches given by different Nazi 
spokesmen every evening are particularly 
annoying to Austrian officials because they 
know that almost every Austrian farmer 
listens to them. They come on at 9g p. m. 


immediately after an excellent, accurate 


and extremely useful :veather forecast for 
all Southern Germany’and Austria. Bottles 
filled with Nazi leaflets no longer came 
down the Danube (Time, Sept. 18), but 
Austrian Nazis have discovered a new 
game. With a nail, hammer and patience 
it is possible to change the geometric de- 
sign on Austrian five and two groschen 
copper pieces to a swastika. The Treas- 
ury announced that these mutilated coins 
would not be accepted as legal tender. 
Most amusing was the Battle of the Bands. 
On the frontier near Innsbruck stands a 
great mountain, the Zugspitze. Up the 
Bavarian side clambered a sweating, puff- 
ing Nazi brass band. Up the other side 
went the band of Vienna’s favorite 
Deutschmeister regiment. Near the summit 
both bands proceeded to frighten eagles 
from their eyries by blaring Nazi and 
Austrian patriotic songs, simultaneously. 


JAPAN 
Weary Count 


No shirker is square-faced Count Ya- 
suya Uchida, until last week Japan’s For- 
eign Minister. Thrice Foreign Minister 
in his prime, he was 67 and getting deaf 
last year when his Emperor called him 
back to gloss over Japan’s Manchurian 
grab. Then he resigned as president of 
the South Manchuria Railway, a post that 
carried leadership of all Japanese interests 
in Manchuria, to direct the cocky demon- 
stration of Japan’s “right to Manchuria.” 
By last week the Manchurian job was 
done and Count Uchida resigned to give 
way to a younger Foreign Minister, Koki 
Hirota, onetime Ambassador to Moscow. 
Observers called it “simply the substitu- 
tion of a vigorous and unspent man for 
one who was weary.” 

If Count Uchida was weary, one of the 
things that tired him was the incessant, 
reiterated sabre-rattling of War Minister 
Sadao Araki. Last fortnight Araki pro- 
claimed, “The men of the sword are the 
wholesome elements in the nation, while 
the business men are experienced warriors 
in the sphere of economics. This is no 
time for indulging in partisan politics. . . . 
Big changes are in store for the nation 
within the next three months.” And last 
week Araki sounded off again. He de- 
manded a 1,000,000,000 yen ($267,000,000 
at current exchange) domestic loan to 
squeeze a still bigger Army and Navy 
out of gasping Japanese tax-payers. At 
the same time he pointed to the U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet’s continued presence in the 
Pacific and the letting of new naval con- 
tracts to build the U. S. Navy close to 
treaty limits (Time, Aug. 14): “There is 
no telling what America will do when her 
navy is definitely superior to Japan’s after 
1935.’ Count Uchida had heard enough. 
He decided on a “big change” right away: 
a long rest somewhere far from sound of 
Sadao Araki’s voice. 

The “vigorous and unspent” substitute, 
merry-eyed little Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota, 55, is well tuned to Araki’s voice. 
He began his career as a protégé of two 
famed patriots (reactionaries), Mitsuru 


Toyama and Ryohei Uchida (no kin to 
the Count), now president of the notori- 


ous Black Dragon Society. But last week 
the Foreign Office hastily assured foreign 
correspondents that the new Minister’s 
“ideas are practical and moderate as befits 
a statesman who has served in Washington 
and Europe.” And Hirota himself followed 
this up by calling “hopeful . . . the out- 
look for amity between Japan and her 
three great neighbors—the United States, 
Russia and China.” He promised the 
world to work for an arbitration treaty 
with the U. S. He promised his country- 
men to work for “reasonable revision” of 
the Washington and London naval treaties. 
The Navy Minister, Admiral Mineo 
Osumi, also sounded off last week: “We 
are dissatisfied with present limitations 
and will demand a change of ratios at the 
next conference.” 


ARGENTINA 


Locust Barriers 

Argentine wheat farmers, overdue last 
week on their spring sowing, could not get 
a plow into the ground that a long drought 
had baked iron-hard. And due sometime 
next month was a dread enemy: the 
scourge of locusts trying to repeat their 
last year’s feat of eating clean two 
northern provinces. Last week brought 
the farmers a good turn on both counts. 
Rain fell and softened the hard ground. 
And the Ministry of Agriculture got under 
way early against the locusts by announc- 
ing $5,000,000 worth of contracts for 12,- 
coo mi. of sheet-iron locust barriers. 

The contracts brought good news to 
British ironmasters, not so good news to 
U.S. ironmasters. Favored by the pending 
British-Argentine trade treaty, British 
companies will deliver two-thirds of the 
12,000 mi. of sheet-iron, U. S. companies 
the rest. The last such contract, in 1924, 
went entirely to U. S. companies. 

On delivery next month the sheet-iron 
will be distributed at cost to Argentine 
wheat farmers to wall in their sprouting 
fields. The dread locusts in the hungry 
hopper stage will come hopping into the 
sheet-iron, hop short, pile up in rustling 
drifts. Workmen will rake them up, burn 
them in oil or sack them for sale to the 
Department of Agriculture Defense. The 
dried and sacked locusts will be sold 
abroad as fertilizer. 


Argentina’s one-man Government, frus- 
trated old Hipolito Irigoyen, died last 
July, stripped of power and mourned bit- 
terly by 150,000 poor followers, including 
many who called themselves Personalistas 
Trigoyenistas (“Personal Friends of Iri- 
goyen”). Last week Irigoyen’s ranch was 
put up for auction. A few “personal 
friends” showed up to buy his steers for 
$18 each, his horses for $2. 


CUBA 


Los Ninos 


The horns of Cuba’s dilemma last week 
were the two terra cotta towers of 
Havana’s elaborate Hotel National. There 
400 army and navy officers who refused to 
accept the student-supported government 
of President Ramon Grau San Martin, 


some in undershirts, some in crumpled 
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linen suits but all with thumping big pis- 
tols at their waists, were marooned, peel- 
ing their own potatoes, running the eleva- 
tors, making the beds. ‘The guests, includ- 
ing U. S. Ambassador Sumner Welles, had 
departed. So had the staff, with the excep- 
tion of two managers who felt a mariner’s 
duty to stick by the ship. The self- 
promoted sergeants in command of Cuba’s 
army doubled the guards around the hotel, 
prevented anyone from entering or leaving. 
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Acme 
STUDENTS ALvAREz & SEIJAS 


Ambassador Welles held a seminar. 


They trained two field guns on the en- 
trances of the building, set up sentry posts 
and cots in the lee of the nearby Ford 
plant. Thus checkmated, matters rested. 
Cubans used to living on volcanos’ edges 
made a 16-block detour and went on about 
their business. 

The question everywhere was how long 
could matters last. President Grau San 
Martin and his bewildered professorial 
Cabinet remained in Gerardo Machado’s 
ornate palace. The army was restive, won- 
dering where its next month’s pay would 
come from. The treasury remained almost 
without money. Tax collection which had 
revived under the short-lived de Cespedes 
government ceased abruptly. In the in- 
terior, sugar workers were on the ramp- 
age. Even in Havana labor was so dis- 
orderly that business paralysis impended. 

Irritably amused by all this were the 
opposition politicians, themselves pretty 
disorganized. When Dr. Grau San Martin 
went stiffly to dicker with them for sup- 
port, he first decreed the dissolution of all 
political parties, then refused to give them 
any hand in the Government. They gave 
as the first condition of their support that 
he resign. Scoring their “impertinence,” 
President Grau San Martin nevertheless 
had good grounds for fearing last week 
that he was about to pass on into History. 
While a coalition of his opponents mulled 
over an ultimatum to serve on him, Presi- 
dent Grau San Martin philosophically an- 
nounced: “The person who occupies the 
government is unimportant; the fulfill- 
ment of the revolutionary program is the 
thing.” 

Directorio Estudiantil. The real rulers 
of Cuba last week were not the sergeant- 
led army, nor the Cabinet of President 
Grau San Martin, but a group of 30 tousle- 
haired, secretly worried young people 
known as the Directorio Estudiantil. All 
had been oppressed, not a few had been 





imprisoned and tortured, by Machado the 
Butcher. The youngest is 19, the oldest 
30, and all were students of the University 
of Havana which was shut by Dictator 
Machado in 1930. 

Since the fall of Machado there has been 
much talk about the part Cuban students 
played in his overthrow. The largest, most 
effective organization in the revolution was 
the ABC. It started among young graduates 
of Havana University, fought Machado 
terrorism with counter-terrorism by cells 
of ten men each. Its effectiveness brought 
older, stabler heads into the ABC who took 
over its direction, set up the moderate 
government of Carlos de Cespedes. Older 
than the ABC is the Students’ Directorate 
which has no prudent grey-head members, 
wants a Cuban Utopia here and now. It 
backs and directs the government of Presi- 
dent Grau San Martin. Hour after hour 
last week the Students’ Directorate sat in 
conference arguing, gesticulating, issuing 
orders for the Grau San Martin Cabinet 
to put into effect. Nobody questioned 
their patriotism or their sincerity. They 
served without pay, swore to accept no 
government posts, but it was as though the 
Social Problems Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity had taken over the U. S. Govern- 
ment and was telling a puppet cabinet 
what to do. 

Even conservative Cubans could not 
grow angry with Los Ninos (“The Boys”) 
but the great problem was what The Boys 
were going to do next. There was no 
leader; every member of the Directorio 
Estudiantil had an equal voice. The near- 
est approach to leaders seemed to be a 
wild-eyed pair known as Santiago Alvarez 
and Ysmael Seijas who handed out Spring- 
fields and automatic rifles to other shirt- 
sleeved students, formed a most irregu- 
lar militia. 

One of Los Ninos is the son of Dr. 
Eduardo Chibas, a member of the de 
Cespedes Cabinet which they helped over- 
throw. In Dr. Chibas’ house last week 
young Chibas and his 29 young friends 
of the Directorio sat down on 30 chairs 
drawn in a big circle. As to a seminar in 
Elementary Social Problems, Ambassador 
Welles and his financial adviser, Adolf 
Augustus Berle Jr. walked in, sat down in 
the centre of the circle. It was the first 
time The Boys had ever agreed to listen 
to Mr. Welles. 

He started slowly and frankly, talking 
much like President Roosevelt in_ his 
radio messages to U. S. citizens. He told 
The Boys carefully about the problems 
his boss in Washington had and what he 
was doing about them. He showed that 
those problems (unemployment, debts, 
foreign trade, crime) were much the same 
as the problems The Boys were having 
such trouble with. He went back to the 
beginnings last spring of his own attempts 
to talk out a solution of Cuba’s basic 
economy. He explained that President 
Roosevelt does not want to intervene in 
Cuba, wants only to give reasonable pro- 
tection to U. S. lives and investments. He 
promised U. S. recognition as soon as a 
Cuban Government can “give proof of 
ability to maintain public order, obtain 
public support and meet obligations.” 
Immensely flattered, The Boys next day 
sent half their members through the 
country making speeches to get public 
order and support. 


EDUCATION 


Turkey Talk 


An indomitable modernizer is Turkey’s 
swart Dictator Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 
Having forbidden public reading of the 
Koran in Arabic, decreed substitution of 
the Latin alphabet for the old Arabic and 


given Turkey a new calendar, Dictator 

















Wagner 
Ropert CoLitece’s DEAN FISHER 


He translated a startling history. 


Kemal lately turned to history as taught 
in the schools. He caused an official text- 
book to be prepared for cheap and uni- 
versal circulation. The first volume tells 
how Turkey passed through the Old Stone 
Age 5,000 years before Western Europe. 
The famed Amazons were Turkish women. 
The early Chinese dynasties, the Indo- 
European Hindus, the Etruscans, Trojans 
and Cretans were really of Turkish origin. 

A résumé of this appeared last July in 
School & Society, written by Professor 
Walter Woodburn Hyde of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who observed that “such 
a history would be comparatively worth- 
less outside of Turkey.” Professor Hyde 
acknowledged he was indebted to History 
Professor Edgar Jacob Fisher, dean of 
Robert College'in Constantinople, for trans- 
lation. Last week, Dean Fisher lost his job. 

By the Treaty of Lausanne, all Turkish 
education is controlled by Turkey’s Gov- 
ernment. U. S.-founded and U. S.-sup- 
ported, Robert College must teach the 
official Turkish history in Turkish. Rob- 
ert’s teachers must be satisfactory to the 
Ministry of Education. When the Minis- 
try beheld the School & Society article 
it grew choleric, telegraphed Dean Fisher 
—en route from a vacation in the U. S.— 
that he would not be readmitted to his- 
toric old Turkey. Robert officials were 
confident last week they could get him 
reinstated. Dean since 1922, Historian 
Fisher was ousted in 1924 because he was 
supposed to have made uncomplimentary 
statements about Turkey to a party ol 
tourists. Later the ouster was rescinded, 
the Ministry confessing it had misunder- 
stood. 
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Vou can tell a good deal 
about people by observing 
1¢ kind of tires they use. 

lere, for instance, is the tire 
hint of a man who knows 
ilue, and uses good judg- 
lent in whatever he buys. 

Ne’s thoughtful of his family’s 
ifety, because you can see 
tat the tires he uses are 
Nean-cut and new, able to 


put the full power of his 


ol ow 
fo? 


a 


brakes against the highway. 
He’s more than thoughtful — 
he’s a judge of safety —because 
the tires he uses have grip in 
the center of the tread, where 
you have to have it if you want 


your tires to hold. 


He may not be wealthy. Per- 
haps he has driven the same 


car for five or six years. 


But that doesn’t dictate the 


tire he buys, because he (or 
you) can buy the world’s first- 
choice and most popular tire 
at a price which anyone can 


pay. 


What tire tells all this about 


the people who use it? 


The world-famed Goodyear 
All-Weather—the tire on 
which, year after year, more 
people ride than on any other 


kind. 
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BE Mouth-Happy 
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Missinc! . ». from week-end party... one boy (tall, slender, dark). . . one girl (lovely, smiling, blonde)... 


one pack of Spud cigarettes (recognizable by that cool, clean sensation which makes fine tobacco taste its best). 


MENTHOL-COOLED /— CIGARETTES 


20 FOR 15c (25c IN CANADA)...THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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SCIENCE 


TIME 





Chemists in Chicago 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was concluding its 
sessions at Leicester last week as the 
American Chemical Society was begin- 
ning its in Chicago. Many of the sub- 
jects discussed before both bodies were 
identical, notably the surveys of vitamins, 
hormones and enzymes. At Leicester, 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins devoted 
his B. A. A. S. presidential address to 
these vital entities. In Chicago they were 
the subject of a symposium in which 
A. C. S. President Arthur Becket Lamb 
partook, and at which foreign guests of 
the Society expounded—Munich’s Dr. 
Richard Willstétter on enzymes, Zurich’s 
Dr. Paul Karrer on vitamins, Edinburgh’s 
Dr. George Barger on hormones. 

Of the many informative points these 
authorities raised for their audiences, the 
point about the chemical relation between 
hormones and vitamins seemed to loom 
most significantly. 

Vitamin D, the vitamin which controls 
the growth of bones, prevents rickets, is 
formed by sunlight acting on ergosterol, 
a vegetable substance. Chemical twin of 
ergosterol is cholesterol which is involved 
with the female sex hormone theelin. 
Sex hormones are intimately connected 
with growth, and sco the “sterols” may be 
a foundation for all kinds of growth. 

Biochemists were no sooner positive of 
the hormone-vitamin relationship in the 
growing processes, than they discovered a 


sterol- like substance in coal tar which 
causes certain kinds of cancer. Cancer is 
a form of growth, but unregulated. The 


cancerogenic coal tar “sterol” causes the 
same sex changes in rats as does the hor- 
mone theelin. The breasts and uterus are 
common sites of cancer, and many an in- 
vestigator has suspected a sex hormone as 
a possible cause. Knowledge of growth, 
hormones and vitamins are becoming in- 
terlaced to the biochemist’s delight. He 
is confident that from them he can weave 
a strong rope and climb to understanding 
of life itself. 

Life, declared Professor Willstatter at 
the Chicago symposium, is definitely a 
chemical process to which the pass key 
is the study of enzymes. Enzymes are 
catalytic substances produced by living 
cells. There are a multitude of them and 
each has an individual affinity for sub- 
stances which it can either break down 
or synthesize. 

Professor Willstatter’s method of segre- 
gating enzymes is beautifully simple. The 
enzymes are colloids. White clay (kaolin) 
filters absorb certain kinds of colloids, 
alumina filters certain other kinds. En- 
zymes, which pass through both alumina 
and clay filters, have a third set of char- 
acteristics. By shrewd use of colloidal 


physics and chemistry Professor Will- 
statter segregated the three important 


enzymes of pancreatic fluid—lipase which 
acts on fats, amylase which acts on car- 
bohydrates, trypsin which acts on proteins. 

The U.S. chemists who heard Professor 
Willstatter in Chicago last week saluted 
him to the best of their cage’ His 
enzyme work is the culmination of 43 able 





years in chemistry. He was the first to 
describe the exact molecular structure of 
cocaine and stropine, work which led to 
the synthesizing of many other drugs. He 
analyzed chlorophyll, the green coloring 
matter of all growing plants, and showed 
that chemically it is closely related to 
hematin, the coloring matter of blood. 
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Dr. RIcHARD WILLSTATTER 


through the enzymes to Life 


The fundamental difference is iron in 
blood, magnesium in chlorophyll. For his 
chiorophyll investigations Professor Will- 
staitter received the 1915 Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry. 

From red blood and green leaves he 
proceeded to find out why cornflowers are 
blue. The color of most flowers and 
fruits, he eventually demonstrated, de- 
pends upon a‘primary dye group. the 
anthocyanins. The free dye is violet- 
co'ored. Ditferent conditions of alkalinity 
and acidity make flowers blue or red. 

For these original discoveries the 
American Chemical Society last week 


gave Nobel Laureate Willstatter of 
Munich, a bearded, amiable, urbane Jew, 
its very best salute—the Willard Gibbs 
Medal. 


Salute to Promise. The Willard Gibbs 
Medal which Professor Willstatter re- 
ceived is a salute to achievement. Chem- 
istry’s salute to promise is the Langmuir 
Prize ($1,000) for able investigators under 
31. Recipient last week was Dr. Frank 
Harold Spedding, stocky, blond chemistry 
instructor at the University of California, 
for spectroscopic studies of solid materi- 
als. 

Pantothenic Acid apparently is a com- 
mon ingredient of all living stuff. Profes- 
sor Roger John Williams (Oregon State 
Agricultural College), who discovered the 
substance with his associate Carl M. Ly- 
man, has found it in humans, worms, 
oysters, plani molds, bacteria and algae. 
Declared they: “It is probably safe to say 
that it is more widely distributed in Nature 
than any known physiologically potent 
substance.” Data so far accumulated in- 
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All play and no worry 
..at SEA! 


on the biggest 
ships to 


CALIFORNIA 


AIL on a giant Panama Pacific liner to 
California; see exciting foreign lands, 
sail through the marvelous Panama Canal 
...and for 13 days loaf and play on these 








giant ships with every modern luxury— 
largest liners in coast-to-coast service. 
Two built-in swimming pools on deck 
...many large public rooms...all cabins 
are outside. 

Rates are amazingly low. First Class $225 
(up); Round Trip $337.50 (up). Tourist 
Class $120 (up); Round Trip $180 (up). 
See your localagent. His services are free. 








THE BIG THREE 


S. S. California S. S. Virginia 
S. S. Pennsylvania 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Other offices in princi pal cities. 
Agents everywhere. 
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SOCIETY’S * 
CHOICE... 


vour choice 


When you come to New 
York, make your home at 
The Gotham, society’s 
rendezvous. Enjoy the 
privileges of this famous 
hostelry. Dine in the ex- 
quisite dining room that 
has no equal in New 
York. Inspect The Palm 
Room with its alignum 
walls and leaded glass 
dome ... Walk through 
the beautiful lounges. 
Glowing with the bril- 
liance that made it world- 
famous, The Gotham of- 
fers individual rooms and 
suites at a price range 
that is exceedingly mod- 
erate. Rates from $4. 
Max A. Haering, Resident Mar. 


NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. Corner 55th ST- : 
Affiliated with The Drake & Blackstone Hotels in Chicago 





dicates that pantothenic acid’s molecule 
is composed of long chains of carbon, hy- 
drogen and oxygen, that it contains no 
sulphur or nitrogen. The stuff is potent. A 
speck of Professor Williams’ latest pan- 
tothenic acid, extracted from liver, speeds 
the growth of yeast in 250 gal. of liquid. 

Acid for Wine. An expert chemist’s ad- 
vice for aging wine rapidly: ‘All young 
wine contains cream of tartar and tartaric 
acid. It usually requires several years of 
aging for the precipitation of excess tartar 
during the process of fermentation, and 
after the conclusion thereof. . . . By ad- 
dition of calcium malate in proper pro- 
portions to wine, even when young, and 
agitating it for a short time, any pro- 
portion of tartaric acid desired can be re- 
moved, leaving the malic acid to replace 
the natural constituent of grapes.” 

The process is feasible because synthetic 
chemistry has cheapened the manufacture 
of malic acid, the substance which gives 
apples their flavor. Dr. Charles Raymond 
Downs, Manhattan consulting chemist 
who presented the wine-aging idea, passes 
a mixture of air and benzene over a cata- 
lyst to get maleic acid. Other action turns 
the maleic to malic acid, which combines 
with calcium to form the desired calcium 
malate. 

Another product made from maleic acid 
is Succinic Acid, which occurs naturally 
in amber. A compound of succinic acid, 
succinyl-chlorimide, has been found to be 
a thorough-going purifier of water, A six- 
milligram speck of succinyl-chlorimide, re- 
ported Dr. Downs, disinfects a canteen 
of water in a few minutes. 

Plastics. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, 
N. J. research chemist, surveyed modern 
developments in synthetic resins. Best 
known ones are those made from phenol 
and formaldehyde (Bakelite, Durez), urea 
and formaldehyde (Unyte, Plaskon, 
Beetle), glycerol and phthalic anhydride 
(Glyptal, Rezyl), and vinyl compounds 
(Vinylite). Other trade names: Tornesite, 
Thiokol, Plioform, Victron. With Bakelite 
starting the grand march they have been 
widely used in small molded shapes. Late 
developments make it possible to mold 
large objects (chair backs and legs, table 
tops, radio cabinets) from plastics. Tanks 
nine feet in diameter have been molded 
from Haveg, a phenol-aldehyde. Textiles 
can be impregnated with plastics to stop 
their creasing. Dr. Ellis believes that 
“the synthetic resin dwelling house is fast 
approaching realization,” and that “resins 
made from urea & formaldehyde possess 
several advantages over those from phenol 
& formaldehyde. They are stronger, 
lighter in color, more resistant to darken- 
ing under the influence of light.” 

Zein. The director of the Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, Chemist 
Harry Everett Barnard, urged chemists to 
invent uses for zein, a protein left over 
as a by-product from the corn-refining in- 
dustry. Arthur Dehon Little, Cambridge 
industrial chemist, is already experiment- 
ing. Zein resembles cellulose and cellulose 
derivatives in certain ways. It can be 
mixed with them, as in plastics. It resists 
water, decay and flames, has advantages 
as an adhesive, in sizing paper and textiles, 
and in finishing leather. Chemist Morris 
Omansky, Boston consultant, reports zein 
useful as a reinforcing compound for rub- 
ber manufacture, and Dr. Barnard thinks 


the protein substance might be turned into 
artificial silk. 

Synthetic Rubber. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. decided the time was 
propitious to announce that its synthetic 
rubber was good enough for all, and cheap 
enough for some, industrial uses. Dr. 
Wallace Hume Carothers, research chem- 
ist, appeared for the company and said: 
“Starting with vinylacetylene, a compound 
made available through the discoveries of 
Dr. J[ulius] A[rthur] Nieuwland of Notre 
Dame University, du Pont chemists have 
synthesized a large number of new com- 
pounds closely related to isoprene. At 
least two of them, chloroprene and bromo- 
prene, are enormously superior to any 




















International 


Dr. FRANK HAROLD SPEDDING 


His promise was saluted. 


other materials as starting points for the 
synthesis of rubber.” DuPrene, derived 
from chloroprene, is the synthetic rubber 
which du Pont is beginning to exploit. 
DuPrene, according to the company, has 
“approximately the same tensile strength 
as that of natural rubber, but it stretches 
further before breaking. It is less affected 
than is natural rubber by sunlight, oils, 
acids, heat. . . . DuPrene is considerably 
more expensive than natural rubber. 
DuPrene tires will be little if any better 
than rubber tires, but DuPrene should be 
more suitable for the cover of a conveyor 
belt handling hot abrasive materials” 
Sulphur for Arthritis. “Arthritic disa- 
bility involves more people than tubercu- 
losis does,” observed Drs. Michael Xavier 
Sullivan and Walter Cohen .Hess of 
Georgetown University. To learn how 
they proceeded to clip the fingernails of 
sick and well, discovered that arthritic 
individuals had less sulphur in their nails 
than did non-arthritic individuals. The 
investigators inferred that germs form 
some substances which combine with sul- 
phur and so deprive the body of the 
sulphur it requires. Drs. Sullivan & Hess 
injected certain patients with a colloidal 
sulphur preparation. The patients im- 
proved. Commented Drs. Sullivan & Héss 
last week: “For ages there has been a folk- 
lore as to the value of sulphur in rheuma- 
toid conditions, and the present findings 
give this idea some scientific background. 
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72-TON to 7*2-T0 


During these first thirty-three years of the dynamic Twen- 
] tieth Century, International Trucks have set an inspiring 
example to Progress. They have not only kept pace with the 
changing world; they have pioneered since 1899. 

International Harvester automotive engineers have cam- 
paigned untiringly against every new hauling problem that con- 
ditions have presented. Year after year they have built their 
findings into better trucks. Year by year their trucks have built 
a reputation that has grown priceless with advancing time, and 
this reputation in turn has built a phenomenal record of sales 
and success. 

International Trucks go forth today with new beauty and per- 
formance of which new and old owners will be proud. They are 
as fine underneath as they are pleasing to the eye. Thanks to 
farsighted policy they are engineered for the job, whatever the 


job may be. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. ja Be sei Chicago, Illinois 


What size truck , 
does your job require? 


The Queen of the World’s Fair and the King of the Highway 


Miss Litt1aAn ANDERSON, Queen of A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, Chicago, is shown in these actual 
photographs of the smallest and largest International 
Trucks. The 6-cylinder 42-ton Model D-1, shown at the 
top, may be had with either panel or pick-up body: 
chassis $360, f. 0. b. factory. The 6-cylinder 7'4-ton 
Model A-8 is built for heavy dump work and trailer 
service. Full range of sizes available between these two. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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PEOPLE ASK: 


Are the makers of Billy Baxter Club 
Soda the Red 
Raven Splits? 


same folk who own 


The answer is ‘yes 


> 


RED RAVEN SPLITS 


is a sparkling, delightful laxative water 
—the standard sparkling laxative water 
of America for over thirty 


> 


BILLY BAXTER 
@ BU: Bye) 7. 


is named for the author of Billy Bax 


years. 


ter's Letters and is admitted to be the 
highest carbonated water Yoh aiicte 


the world; absolutely self-stirring. 


lf you used Red Raven Splits years 
ago, you will find it just as good now 
as then; and you will find Billy Baxter 
Club Soda the perfect mixer for rick- 


CAME Late Malte Lin o-LLES 
Write for booklets that tell all 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
Cheswick, Pa. 
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Common Cfround | 


MAN away from home on business 
is interested in restful sleep. good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home quickly 
We meet such men on common ground, for 
it has been our - ivilege since 1856 to pro 
vide tired men of affairs with cheortal rooms 
and soft beds; to set as excellent a table as 
the country affords; and to attend with 
courtesy to the slightest wish of every 
guest. The hotel is convenient to Boston's 
business section, 


Plenty of single rcoms with bath and 
circulating ice-water at $3 
You will like our new moderate-priced Coffee Shop 
® a6 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Heat Lightning (by George Abbott & 
Leon Abrams; Abbott & Dunning, pro- 
ducers). George Abbott can collaborate 
on good plays (Broadway, Coquette) as 
well as bad ones (Lilly Turner). His cur- 
rent production, neither good nor bad, is 
laid in a filling station on the edge of a 
U. S. desert. Peddling gas and oil to 
itinerant Mexicans, Reno divorcers, old 
folks on their way to die in the elephant 
valley of California, is the business of 
Olga (Jean Dixon, minus the acerbity so 
brilliantly displayed in Once in a Lifetime) 
and her young sister Myra. Surprised and 
shocked is Olga when her sinister onetime 
boy friend (Robert Gleckler of Broad- 
way) arrives and, snarling out of the side 
of his mouth, demands a hideout for him- 
self and young accomplice. By the time 
the curtain falls, Olga has shot the bad 
man, regenerated the accomplice. 

Murder at the Vanities (by Earl Car- 
roll & Rufus King; music & lyrics by Ed- 
ward Heyman & Richard Myers). During 
a matinée of the eleventh edition of the 
celebrated Vanities, a chorus girl abruptly 
stops kicking her neat legs and begins to 
scream. In the orchestra pit the music 
dwindles discordantly to silence. Direc- 
tors and managers rush out to investigate. 
Cause of the disturbance is a pretty girl 
who, cradled on a rack of scenery pipes, 
is soon let down on the stage and found 
to be dead. Although attired in one of 
the production’s costumes, she does not 
belong to the company. Bruised and 
burned with acid, the victim still clutches 
a corsage of orchids attached to which is 
a note in German threatening, of all peo- 
ple, the girl whose scream discovered her. 





Thus begins Earl Carroll’s current 
show, a mélange of melody and melo- 
drama. Thriller Author Rufus King 


(Murder by the Clock, Somewhere in This 
House) has not concocted a murder mys- 
tery which would stand on its own scarey 
merits. Producer Carroll has not provided 
quite so lavish a treat for playgoing eyes 
and ears as in past years. But the com- 
bined Carroll-King offering does entertain. 

James Rennie (Alien Corn) comes on 
the stage, a picture of self-confidence, as 
inspector Ellery, recognizable as Author 
King’s capable, dinner-coated stock char- 
acter Lieut. Valcour. Inspector Ellery & 
staff turn the theatre upside down, invade 
the musicians’ room, wardrobe room, prop- 
erty room, and even, amid terrified 
squeals, the backstage quarters of the 
naked ladies of the ensemble. They ques- 
tion everyone: unholy Siel a (Bela 
Lugosi of Dracula); Madame Tanqueray, 
the wren-like wardrobe mistress; bug-eyed 
Billy Slade, impersonated by Ben Lack- 
land. As usual, Mr. Lackland is playing 
the part of a rich young man with a Lot to 
Explain. All the giggling girls, comics and 
doormen have been interviewed when In- 
spector Ellery comes at last to the tem- 
peramental diva, Sonya Sonya. The diva 
turns: out to be Olga Baclanova, a full- 
blown Muscovite who in recent years has 
adorned the films. During one of the lulls 
in the investigation she appears, in a white 
satin gown which shimmers and hints, to 


sing with a somewhat uncertain falsetto 
a song called “You Love Me.” Miss 
Baclanova tells Inspector Ellery: “I read 
men like books.” 

“Do much reading in bed?” asks- the 
suave detective 

A bewildering conclusion is reached with 
the aid of a comedian named Billy House 











De Mirjian 
OLGA BACLANOVA 


“7 read men like books.” 


who is as incredibly fat behind as be 
fore and who, constantly hungry, at one 
point requests “a steak so big you can 
milk it.” The music is indifferent but an 
extraordinarily graceful young man named 
Paul Gerrish performs equilibrial miracles 
on a pair of roller skates. And Producer 
Carroll’s “Most Beautiful Girls in the 
World,” so pretty that it seems a pity they 
have to work, keep very little of them- 
selves secret. Culminating the fan num- 
ber (“Did ycu ever see such fans!” leers 
Comedian House), a Miss Gay Orlova 
arises attired in just barely enough (6 sq. 
in. of cellophane) to keep the police from 
stopping the performance. 





HOTEL MARGUERY 


270 PARK AVE. at 47%h ST. 


New York WICKERSHAM 2-9000 
SINGLE ROOMS ‘4and up 
With bath 
DOUBLE ROOMS’ 5 and up 
(Twin Beds) bath 
SUITES . . . 10and up 


Living room, bedroom and bath 
WITH SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 
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Prevent diphtheria from 
invading your home 


HE message repro’ 
duced here, “No 
More Diphtheria,” 
published in Novem- 
ber 1923, contained 
facts unknown toa 


large majority of the people. 


Many newspapers verified the statements and 
then, in the interest of local public welfare, 
reprinted the article in full in their news or 
editorial columns, or both. At the same time he 
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Diphtheria can be 
Stamped Out! 
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according to estimates, 
more than 5,000 chil- 
dren, most of them 
under five years of age, 
died from the disease. 


WA yo Your doctor will tell you that the toxin 
4 antitoxin inoculation against diphtheria is 
extremely simple and is neither painful nor 
dangerous. It leaves no scar and it gives sure 
protection from a disease against which, not 
they urged local Boards of Health to see that Be many years ago, the science of medicine had 


; izei found no defense. 
every school child was protected from diph (=A ‘ 


theria. In 1923, the diphtheria death toll was Neat If all the boys and girls in the country, more 


about 13,500 in this country. 


The facts about prevention of diphtheria were 
retold in 1926 when the death list was about 
8,750; again in 1929 when it had dropped to 
about 8,000; and still again in 1931 when the 
mortality was about 6,000. 


It is encouraging to report that last year about 
8,000 fewer children died of the disease than 
in 1923. But the sad fact remains that in 1932 


» gladly mail, free 





than six months of age, are inoculated now 
and if in the future all babies are inoculated 
as soon as they are six months old—the death- 
rate from diphtheria will fall close to zero, and 
the promise made ten years ago “No More 
Diphtheria” will be fulfilled. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
, its booklet “Diphtheria and 
» Your Child.” Adacess Booklet Dept. 103 3-Q. 


METROPOLITAN aici, INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


Wa) ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1933 M. 1.1, CO 
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THIS CRUISE 
HAS 
EVERYTHING! 





2 DAYS AT BALI. Other 


new ports On itinerary... 
Siam, Penang (Angkor 
Wat), Zamboanga. *“‘Em- 
press”’ cruise reaches all 
ports at peak of season. 





BOROBOEDOER . . . Java's 
most famous Buddhistic 
remains. Time to see this 
and other out-of-the-way 
places. Days, not hours, 
in interesting ports. 





SPECIAL TRAIN IN INDIA 

-an instance of the 
planning made possible 
by 10 years’ world cruise 
experience and a_ net- 
work of 179 agencies. 


130 days... 33 ports 
including BALI. 
Shipcruiseonly, from 
$1600. Apariments, 
with bath, from 
$3200. Shore excur- 
sions at moderate 
prices; complete 
standard pro- 
gramme, $500. 





“AMONG PEOPLE 


WITHOUT CARES” 






said M. le Comte Guy de Pomereu 


of Paris 


“Tt was like a party, a very 
good party, all the time.”’ 


@ “I took passage only to Cairo,” said M. le Comte, inter- 
viewed in New York, “because I was not sure if I would like 
this cruising. But it was so pleasant to be among people with- 
out cares, that I continued all the way to New York. 

“On the Empress of Britain c’est si familial, on est toujours 
chez soi. If 1 wished anything, instantly it arrived. If I desired 
to throw a party, as you say, there was no need to speak in ad- 
vance for a night. Even though the ship was in mid- Pacific, the 
party occurred as immediately as it might here. 

“And such food, of such high perfection. And such service, 
so pleasant, so discerning, so concerned with the happiness of 
me as an individual. I cannot speak too highly of it. 

“T was so happy, I felt so at home on the Empress of Britain. 
It was like a party, a very good party, and I am desolated that 
now the cruise ends. 

“In afew days I am returning to France, and I am going all 
the way to Québec to cross on the ‘Empress,’ on the ship that 
is my home.” 

Would you like to dismiss a few dull cares yourself? Then 
book for the 1934 World Cruise on the Empress of Britain. 


Get ship's plans, itinerary, fare schedule . .. from Canadian 
Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Ave.... Atlanta: C. & S. National 


Bank Bldg. .. . Boston: 405 Boylston St... . Buffalo: 160 Pearl St... . 
Chicago: 71 East Jackson Blvd... . Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
..- Cleveland: 1010 Chester Ave... . Detroit: 1231 Washington Blvd. ... 


Los Angeles: 621 South Grand Ave. ... Minneapolis: 611 Second Ave. 


South ... Philadelphia: 1500 Locust St.... Pittsburgh: 338 Sixth Ave. 
. -- Portland (Ove.): 626 8. W. Broadway... San Francisco: 152 Geary St. 
.. + Seatile: 1320 Fourth Ave....! St. Louis: 412 Locust St.... Wash- 


ington: 14th and New York Ave... Montreal: 201 St. James St. West... 
OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 
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WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 














SPORT 


At Cincinnati 

In the qualifying rounds for the U. S. 
Amateur Golf Championship at Cincin- 
nati’s Kenwood Country Club two extraor- 
dinary things happened last week. Wil- 
lowy young Johnny Fischer, who last year 
ticd the qualifying record of 142 set by 
D. Clarke Corkran in 1924 and equaled 
twice by Bobby Jones, went out and broke 
it with 72-69—141. Twelve able golfers 
who had sighed happily that day when they 
posted handsome cards of 150, next morn- 
ing found themselves on the first tee at 8 
o clock to play off for the last eight places 
in the field. 

The low qualifying scores and the large 
number of ties were not to be explained 
entirely by the fact that Kenwood, a 
6,780-yd. course with three phenomenally 
long par fives, was not quite so taxing as 
it looked. In golf, as in tennis, there has 
sprung up a crop of serious-minded, well- 
conditioned young players whose virtuos- 
ity, on their best days, is as brilliant as the 
best play of the old masters. In the 18- 
hole matches of the Amateur, anything 
may happen among such contestants, for 
the muscular or psychological difference 
between a 69 and a 75 defies detection. 





Medalist Fischer, who lives in Cincin- 
nati and knew the course better than most 
of his rivals, promptly lost an 18-hole 
match to young Sidney W. Noyes Jr. of 
New York. Harry Chandler Egan, 49, 
who won the Amateur in 1904 and 1905, 
put out Johnny Goodman, this year’s Open 
Champion, then lost to an 18-year-old 
Hill School sixth former named Jack 
Munger. Canada’s Charles Ross (“Sandy”) 
Somerville, the defending champion, beat 
Chick Evans on the 21st green and went 
to the 20th before he could dispose of 
Ernest Caldwell. These two close calls 
did him no good. Playing in a downpour 
the next afternoon, he lost to Lawson 
Little, 23-year-old Stanford senior. Noyes’s 
match with curly-haired Max Marston, 
title-holder in 1923, see-sawed to the 26th 
hole, where Noyes made an extraordinary 
blunder. His ball was in a road. Near 
it lay a pear. Noyes tossed the pear aside. 
His penalty—loss of the hole—was critical. 
He lost the match finally on the second 
extra hole. 


In match play, one way for a golfer to 
win an occasional hole is to play for 
stvmies: in approaching, to favor the side 
of the green where his opponent’s ball is 
lying and, when putting first, to be careful 
not to overrun the cup. When Marston 
beat Sweetser for the championship in 
1923 he laid stymies on both the extra 
Last week in his semi-final against 
young Munger, his son’s “adviser” at 
Hill, Marston laid his opponent four 
stymies in the course of the match, three 
of them in succession on the last nine. 
As his ball rolled into position one time, 
he exclaimed, “That’s perfect!” He won 
6 & 5. It was not a popular victory. 
Colyumist Joe Williams of the New York 
World-Telegram wrote: “He | Marston] 
will win—and has won—many golf cups, 
but no loving cups.”” Young Munger, well 
aware that stymies are an important part 
of match play, was more polite: “I was 
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beaten by a man who simply knows too 
much golf for me.” 

Marston’s opponent in the final was the 
player who, with the exception of Good- 
man, had done most to distinguish himself 
from the rest of the group of young U. S. 
amateurs this season. George Terry Dun- 


lap Jr., son of a Manhattan publisher, 
reached the semi-finals of the British 
Amateur last June, lost to the Hon. 


Michael Scott who won the tournament. 
A frail (135-lb.), good-natured young 
craduate of Hill and Princeton, he learned 
golf at Pinehurst, where he won the mid- 
winter tournament seven times in eight 
years, perfected a masterly pitch-&-run 
game to make up for his short drives. He 
had entered the U. S. Amateur five times 
before but never got beyond the second 
round. Early last week it looked as 


7 








Wide World 
CHAMPION DUNLAP 


The alarm clock did not ring. 


though he would fail again. Like Mars- 
ton, he squeaked into the tournament in 
the qualifying play-off. 

Too courteous to talk much with his op- 
ponent in a match, Dunlap likes to chat 
with officials, friends, members of the gal- 
lery. On the 13th tee in his morning round 
with Marston, he said: “Do you know 
what I’m trying to do? I’m trying to get 
a 68.” Walking down the 17th fairway, 
Dunlap had a chance for a 67 to tie Bobby 
Jones's record for an Amateur final. Said 
he: “I’m afraid the alarm clock will ring 
and wake me up.” At the 17th green, 
after Marston sank an 18-ft. putt which 
first curled around the cup, Dunlap missed 
his from five feet. That was almost the 
only error in a 68 that left him seven up. 

In the afternoon, Dunlap won the roth, 
then the 22nd, with a characteristic chip 
shot, five feet from the pin. Gravely and 
courageously trying to avert a humiliating 
Marston held his game together for 
a birdie 2 at the 23rd. Dunlap’s ball 
knocked his into the hole at the 24th. At 
the 26th he made a fine recovery from the 
pear orchard for a 4 to Dunlap’s 5 but that 
was the end of his rally. Still six up at 
the 29th green Dunlap needed only one 
more half. When he got it with a 4 on 
the 31st, he had the match and title, 6 & 5. 
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NO INK ON THE HOLDER! 
NO INK ON THE HANDS 












USUAL WAY 







END OF HOLDER 
ABSOLUTELY DRY 
































BARREL 
PARTLY 
SUBMERGED 
POINT POINT 
COMPLETELY SUBMERGED 
SUBMERGED ONLY TO 
VENT HOLE 


4 REAL 


improvement, insuring 
and cleaner filling 


Today see the °“Tip-Fill”’ feed... 
a feature of Waterman’s Improved 


No. 7 pen. 

All Waterman’s have a simple and 
proved filling device .. . generous ink 
capacity ... and, in addition, give 
you seven different points for selec- 
tion so that you are sure to get the 
point that perfectly suits your indi- 
vidual style of handwriting. 

Any Waterman ’s dealer will gladly 
show you the complete Waterman’s 
line .. the finest values at the stand- 
ard price range of $2.75 to $10.00. 

oo Pencils to match, 
$1.00 to $5.00. 
WATERMAN 


a Ww - ork 
Boston 


CoO. 


Chicago 








San Francisco 
Montreal 






The microscope proves 






Waterman’s is the pen 






with the perfect point 
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For the sake of your throat and your smok- | 
ing pleasure—try KOOLS. They’re mildly | 
mentholated to put an end to the mouth 
dryness of ordinary smoking; but the full 
flavor of the tobacco is preserved. They’re 
cork-tipped, too; won’t stick to your lips. 
FREE coupon in each pack—50 brings you 
a deck of initialed Congress Quality U. S. 





Playing Cards... and other premiums. | 


MILD MENTHOL 
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CORK TIPPED 





Erown & Wil.iamson Tobacco Corp., Louisvillc, Ky. | 


Skeet 

Glen B. Watts of Lynbrook, L. I. has 
often broken 25 skeet targets in a row 
but he never enjoyed doing it so much 
as last week, when he was firing in the 
last round of the Great Eastern Individual 
Championship at Lordship, Conn. It was 
a dark, blustering day. Frank Trager of 
Roseland, N. J. and Ollie Mitchell of 
Waltham, Mass. had contrived to run 
up creditable strings of 96 out of too. 
With 73 targets already broken—in strings 
of 25, 23, 25—Watts knew that he needed 
a 23 to tie, a 24 to win. Moving slowly 
around the half-circle he fired with con- 
centrated rapidity and precision. He 
broke the first 14 without a miss, then 
the critical 15th and 16th from the centre 
station. Now came the doubles, at stations 
Nos. 1, 2, 6 and 7. He powdered the first 
three pairs and moved to station No. 8, 
needing one to tie, two to win. As both 
targets fell in bits to earth he threw off his 
hat, called for his final, unnecessary bird 
and smashed that too, for a brilliant 98 
and the Great Eastern title. 

Ollie Mitchell had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his 96 helped his Waltham 
Gun Club to win the Great Eastern team 
championship with 466, but most of the 
skeeters at Lordship last week felt a little 
less chipper about their scores when the 
results of the National Telegraphic Cham- 
pionship began to come in. The Izaak 
Walton League of Los Angeles had won 
the Telegraphic Team Championship with 
473. Two Westerners—E. S. Neusch- 
wander of Los Angeles and George Debes 
of Houston—-shooting under better wea- 
ther conditions, had bettered Watts’ 98 
by one target each and Thomas Mairs of 
Utica had tied it. 


William Harnden Foster, editor of Na- 
tional Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing, 
claims credit for inventing skeet, in 1925. 


But as early as 1910 the late C. E. Davies 
and other Ballard Vale, Mass. gunners, 
Editor Foster a‘rong them, had hit on its 
basic idea. Ordinary trapshooting, with 
the gunner firing always from the same 
posit'on, seemed too static to them. They 
wanted something more like real hunting. 
On the grounds of the Glen Rock Kennels 
they traced a great circle, set up a trap 
outside it, then moved around the circle 
potting the flying targets from all anzles. 

For over a decade the new s»ort re- 
mained a nameless Ballard Vale backlot 


pastime. Then Editor Foster decided to 
tell the world about it—chiefly because he 
wanted to boom the arms & ammunition 
business, get more advertising into his 
magazines. In February 1926 he launched 
a nation-wide promotional campaign, of- 
fered $100 for a name. The money went 
to a Montana rancher’s wife who sug- 
gested ‘‘skeet,” an obsolete word, prob- 
ably Scandinavian, meaning “to shoot.” 

There are now more than 800 skeet 
clubs with some 20,009 male & female 
skeeters in the U. S. and nine other coun- 
tries. Twenty-six state associations in the 
U. S. are governed by a National Skeet 
Shooting Association, Inc. which publishes 
a monthly Skeet Shooting News (circula- 
tion, 1,500) patterned vaguely after Time. 
Many U. S. sporting magazines carry a 
skeet department. Enthus‘asts estimate 
18,000,000 shotgun shells burned at skeet 
last year. Twenty-six state and some 20 
intersectional shoots cu'minate yearly in 
the Great Eastern States and National 
Telegraphic Championships staged by the 
Remington Gun Club at Lordship, Conn. 
This year for the first time skeeters in 
the Great Eastern States shoot competed 
for a 28}-in. silver cup donated by Pub- 
lisher Eltinge F. Warner of Field & 
Stream. 

The old Ballard Vale full circle has now 
been cut in half, so that spectators need 
not move with shooters to keep out of 
gun range. The semi-circle’s diameter 
measures 120 ft. Two traps, one ten feet 
high, the other at ground level, are sta- 
tioned off either end of the semi-circle. 
They are pulled by remote control. One 
shooting stand (No. 8) bisects the diam- 
eter line, seven others are at equidistant 
points around the semi-circle. Shooters 
fire from each stand at two targets thrown 
alternately from the two traps, then from 
stands 1, 2, 6 and 7 at two thrown simul- 
taneously. The 25th target may be shot 
at from any stand. The skeeter’s ideal: 





to break all 25 targets, win membership 
in the “Twenty-Fivers’ Club.” 

Skeet tries to duplicate the typical hunt- 
ing situation of pointing dog, tense gunner, 
unpredictable game birds. Unlike trap- 
shooters, skeeters may not raise gun to 


shoulder until the target appears. That 
may be any time within three seconds 
aiter the shooter cries “Pull.” Skeeter 


Henry Bourne Joy, onetime president of 
Packard Motor Car Co., has invented an 
electric variable timer which throws tar- 
rets with unbiased irregularity. 
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Never before has there been a greater opportunity or a 
greater need for a vigorous, solidly documented journal of 
affairs like FORTUNE to scrutinize and illuminate the trend 
of thought and the progress of event. And American in- 
dustry, at the crisis of its career, turns more and more to 


FORTUNE for the vivid and comprehensive and uninflu- 


enced history of our times. 


Meeting this opportunity— 


FORTUNE 
for OCTOBER presents 





Also 
IN DEFENSE OF VINCENT ASTOR 


—a study in development. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—A oystic talis- 


man which links such names as Rocke- 
feller, Field, and Zemurray with the 


Java Ape Man. 

PROTECTOID—The No. 1 threat to 
du Pont’s Cellophane. 

HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES 
FOR PROFIT—The King Farms formula: 
95 tractors, 800 men, one radio, half a 
dozen long-distance telephones. 
CELANESE—The troubles and divi- 


dends of the Swiss Family Dreyfus. 





IS THIS A BARUCH ADMINISTRATION? —The answer to a 


national query as to America’s most extraordinary uncompleted career—the 


Master of Markets and Patron of Senators, who is now meditating on the 


ingratitude of Presidents. TAX FREE BONDS—A legal Opinion on 


whether the forty billion privileged dol- 
lars invested in Government securities en- 
joy an absolute and unalterable immunity. 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
PROGRAM — which is important be- 
cause it may point the way out of chaos.” 
A CODE FOR COAL—\W/il] NRA 
be a blessing to an industry distracted by 
wage differentials, over-production, and 
under-selling ? 

FORTUNE is not sold at newsstands. The subscription price 


is ten dollars the year. Address Circulation Department, 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago. 
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IN A SHAVING CREAM 


MAKE SURE YOU 


KNOW WHAT YOU G ET! 


Over two hundred shaving 
creams in America today—most 
of which you’ve never heard of; 
never will hear of—most of 
which will soon be gone. 





Williams is on sale all over 
the world—because everywhere 
men demand it. It is asked for, 
bought. Doesn’t have to be sold. 


Williams is highly econom- 
ical—a little goes a long way. 
Choicest ingredients go into it. 
The experience and reputation 
of a century are behind it. No 
fly-by-night, untested, non- 
standard, unknown. 


Williams users want quality 
—and economy. Most of them 
resent having anyone try to sell 
them a cream that was unheard 
of yesterday and will be forgot- 
ten tomorrow. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS 
OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 
Shaving Cacam 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St. Montreal 











Famed among skeet shooters are Louis 
D. Bolton of Detroit, who holds the 
world’s long run record of 224 consecutive 
breaks (made with a 20-gauge gun); Ed 
Sransky of New Jersey, who broke the 
first straight 25 with a .410 bore (smallest) 
shotgun; the Waltham ( Mass.) Gun Club, 
which holds the world’s team record of 
486 breaks out of 500 targets. Some 
famed skeet enthusiasts: President Alvan 
Macauley of Packard Motor Car Co., 
Publisher Orson Desaix Munn of Scien- 
tific American, Major-General Hanson 
Edward Ely, Financier James Alexander 
Stillman, Brigadier-General William 
Mitchell, Bernt Balchen, James Joseph 
(“Gene”) Tunney, John Barrymore. 

— 
Horse Races 


At Belmont Park (UL. I.), the smartest 
racing crowd of the year saw Mrs. John 
Hay Whitney’s Singing Wood win the 
richest race—the $103,300 Futurity for 
two-year-olds—at odds of 12 to 1 with 
Sir Thomas, a 50-to-1 shot, second by a 
head and Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney’s 
Roustabout, third. 

At Doncaster, England, the biggest 
crowd of the year (300,000) saw Eng- 
land’s. three-year-old champion, Lord 
Derby’s Derby-winner Hyperion, win the 
St. Leger Stakes by three lengths, with 
the Aga Khan’s Felicitation second. It 
was the 26th time a Derby winner had 
won the St. Leger. Hyperion’s sire, Gains- 
borough, did it in 1918. 
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Light and Heavy 


In Manhattan a new lightweight cham- 
pion, Barney Ross (Bernard Rasofsky), 
faced an old one, Tony Canzoneri, whose 
title he had won in Chicago last June. 
Canzoneri, who felt that he had been 
‘“jobbed” out of a decision the first time, 
was still confident. He landed the first 
effective punch, a left jab to the jaw, fol- 
lowed by a left to the stomach. Ross 
countered carefully with a jab to the head, 
a right to the body. Before the round was 
over, the crowd of 35,000 was sure of what 
it had come to see—a fast, intelligent bat- 
tle between an aggressive fighter and a 
savage counter-puncher. 

In the seventh, Ross opened a cut under 
Canzoneri’s right eye. In the ninth Can- 
zoneri accidentally hit below the belt; the 
flurry of rights to the face with which he 
followed did no good because Referee 
Arthur Donovan scored the round for 
Ross. By the eleventh, tough little Can- 


| zoneri could see that Ross, who had never 


fought beyond ten rounds, was not tiring 
as most people expected. Toward the end 
of the round, when Ross had him pinned 
against the ropes, he whipped out a des- 
perate left hook that caught the champion 


| squarely on the jaw. Ross stood up straight 


and shook his head but before Canzoneri 


| could hit him again, the bell ended the 
| round. Ross had the best of the last four 


rounds, but how close the fight had been 
showed in the decision. One judge voted 
for each man; Referee Donovan’s vote— 
he had scored four rounds for Canzoneri, 
three even, eight for Ross—gave Ross the 
decision. 

Enraged because his son had lost, Can- 
zoneri’s grizzled Italian father climbed 
quickly into the ring, seized his son’s stool 
to throw at the judges. Police restrained 


him. Fat Mrs. Sarah Rasofsky chuckled 
while the crowd cheered. Since gangsters 
murdered Mr. Rasofsky several years ago, 
her pugilist son has supported her. She 
goes to most of his fights, says: “. . . If I 
look at the other fellow all the time, 
maybe I will hypnotize him. At Barnele I 
don’t look.” Of her son’s inclination to 











Wide World 
CHAMPION Ross & MOTHER 
She tries to hypnotize the other fellow. 


spend all his earnings on luxuries like hav- 
ing his Chicago barber, Harry Gilbert, 
come East to cut his hair last week, Mrs. 
Rasofsky disapproves. Her recollection of 
how his career began: “In a tough neigh- 
borhood we lived there was a lot of kids, 
bums, so he organized himself a little gang, 
they should give them back. And that is 
how it came in his head to be a fighter. I 
don’t think he did a great thing for the 
world like Lindy. But I am not sorry. 
Only he should not get hurt.” 

In Chicago, onetime Heavyweight 
Champion Jack Sharkey, fatter and more 
surly looking than last July when he lost 
his title to Primo Carnera, climbed into a 
ring opposite clownish young King Levin- 
sky. Thirty seconds after the gong surly 
Jack Sharkey was flat on his back for a 
count of seven. Soon his left eye was swol- 
len, he moved groggily. Warming up, 
Levinsky floundered in fiercely, sometimes 
wildly beating the air, sometimes carefully 
beating Sharkey’s pate. When Sharkey 
landed a nasty loin-blow, Levinsky re- 
turned it. When Sharkey won his only 
decisive round —the seventh — Levinsky 
came back to pump blow after blow at 
Sharkey’s head, then at his body. After ten 
fast savage rounds, the judges unanimously 
gave the decision to Chicago’s Levinsky, 
highly elating the onetime fish peddler’s 
Maxwell Street friends, many of whom had 
climbed over Comiskey Park’s fence to 
watch the bout. 





ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 
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The True Wage-Earner Interpretation 
Of The National Recovery Act 


At the outset of this page, we must say very 
definitely that we do not pretend to speak for the 
American Federation of Labor and we certainly 
do not pretend to speak for the President of the 


_ United States. 


Sedona 


But because, through True Story Magazine, we 
have had this long and close association with the 
wage-earners of America, who constitute so great 
a part of our total writers and readers, we do pre- 
tend to speak for this great wage-earning market, 
upon which American business is now concen- 
trating its activity and resting its hopes. 

To begin with, then, let us first give you the 
good news of the buying activity of wage-earn- 
ing America. 


There have been approximately twenty million 
wage-earners employed right through the depres- 
sion. And they have continued to be the great 
major market of America. But about three or 
four months ago, starting with the inauguration 
of a new President, some new and interesting 
things began to happen. 


Due to a number of reasons, the general buy- 
ing on the part of stores and the consumer buying 
on the part of these great wage-earning masses 
increased rapidly. 


It was that buying activity that started a con- 


| siderable amount of re-employment in many 


lines as far back as last June. We know this by a 


| number of your own sales charts and by our own 
very tangible records.* 


| Re-employment had begun. 


xkkK* 


So, the President’s National Recovery Act called 
for re-employment activities for the mass at 
exactly the right time. You may or may not 
question the soundness of the economics involved 
in this National Recovery Act, but you certainly 
do not question the soundness of the psychology. 
To say the very least, you’ve got a Ship of State 
now with wind in its sails. 


This Recovery Act was timed to the minute. 
The slide had been stopped. Buying had begun. 
And the President 
was most fortunate in being able to catch this 
new condition of affairs on the upturn so that 
we could all help to push it along. 


* Our True Story circulation, which is practically all sold from month 
to month through eighty thousand news-stands, began climbing during 
the latter part of June and has gone up steadily since that time. We 
know by fifteen years of careful record that True Story circulation 
always follows the payroll. It is almost an exact barometer of employ- 
ment conditions in every city in the land. 

That same buying activity has continued ever since. Again, we know 
this by many of your sales records. And by ours. 


Advertisement 


He is absolutely right now in saying that this 
country can come back—if it wants to. By which, 
he undoubtedly means—if it has sense enough 
to. And integrity enough. 


It is novel to be living at a time like this and 
for millions of us to be conscious of being so 
deeply involved in our own destinies. For Amer- 
ica, at the present time, is probably making more 
critical history from day to day than the world 
has usually made from century to century. 


xk*kwekkk 
So much for that. Now why are the brains of 
America so interested in their immediate atten- 
tion to the development and fostering of this 
wage-earner market as above everything else? 


There are two reasons for this: 


First, because America’s mass production must 
use this wage-earning mass for its major market. 
There isn’t any other place for mass production 
to go. 


And second, because America wants its dollars 
to go to work consuming its products as quickly 
as possible. And the wage-earner, because of his 
simple social background, can begin spending 
more quickly than any other group. This is true 
of every kind of spending. True Story’s circula- 
tion, for example, went up almost as quickly as 
employment went up. 


That is why so many of you manufacturers are 
spending your money on this very mobile wage- 
earning market where money can be so rapidly 
expended in return. 


In the more socially complex upper frames, the 
dollar isn’t so quickly nor so easily spent after it 
is earned. There is property to be protected, bank 
loans to be paid, and all the obligations of capital 
to be gotten back under way. The first thing the 
dollar in the upper frames does is to start build- 
ing back its reserves which, at least for the time 
being, doesn’t do anybody but the possessor any 


good. 
a 2 DW YF 


Here at True Story Magazine we can assure you of one 
thing. Wage-earning America is interpreting the Recon- 
struction Act intelligently and wisely. And one thing more, 
wage-earning America is taking its employers seriously, 
at the full face value of their word. 


You may not realize it, but in dealing with the workers 
of America you are dealing with the most highly intelligent, 
best educated mass group this world has ever produced up 
to now. 


They will go along with you in their program of spending 
to the limit of their capacity, not because they are gullible 
but because they are intelligent and know what it is all 
about. True Story Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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WHETHER your hearing is slightly or 


severely impaired, you'll find real 


help in the Western Electric Audi-| 


phone. This Hearing Aid—produced 
by men long skilled in making Bell 
Telephones — assures clear, natural 
sound, 

The Audiphone comes in three 
models of varying power, one of 


which is best adapted to your needs. | 


All are light and inconspicuous. 


Send the coupon for your dealer’s 
name. Try the Audiphone in his store | 


—hear the difference for yourself! 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


e HEARING AID. 


See the Chicago Century of Progress 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. T9 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 
Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer 
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Piglets’ Tune 


Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf, big 
bad wolf, big bad wolf? 

Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf? 

Tra la la la la.* 


Three months ago all unbeknownst to 
themselves three little pigs turned song- 
pluggers. Their behavior was revolution- 
ary so far as the song industry was con- 
cerned. Song-plugging had been left be- 
fore to such shrewd and experienced per- 
formers as Rudy Vallée, Al Jolson, Helen 
Morgan. The three little pigs were neither 


and Walt Disney (whose income already 
amounts to $400,000 a year) will share 
the profits. But Disney will give half his 
share to his staff composer and conductor, 
Frank Churchill, a tall shy Rumford, 
Me., native who is responsible for all the 
tunes that Mickey Mouse and the Disney 
animals jig to. Disney gives him a story 
in terms of line drawings and film frames. 
Churchill works out a score which must 
have a definite number of beats for each 
of the frames so that the sound-track will 
synchronize perfectly with the movies, 
which the chances are he never has seen. 





— 














Bap Wo tr, Wise PIGLET, FoottsH PIGLETS 


The wolf is farther than ever from Producer Disney’s door. 


shrewd nor experienced. They were pink 
and new-looking with pudgy behinds and 
ridiculous tails. Two were so imprudent 
that they built their houses of straws and 
sticks, fiddled and danced and tootled on 
the flute all day, mocking their serious 
pig-brother who built a brick house and 
plastered it with wolf-proof cement. 

“Who's afraid of the big, bad wolf?” 
sang the cocky little pigs in Walt Disney’s 
Silly Symphony, the technicolor short 
which, held over in Manhattan ever since 
its appearance last spring (Time, June 5), 
is still talk-of-the-town. The big, bad wolf 
came, a frightful shaggy fellow with drip- 
ping chops and a chest as big as a barrel. 
He huffed & he puffed & he blew down 
the houses of sticks and straws, sent the 
foolish piglets scuttling to the wise piglet’s 
house where they hid under a bed, yet like 
professional pluggers kept repeating their 
song until audiences knew it by heart. 

“Who’s afraid of the big, bad wolf?” 
The absurd, sprightly little song is whistled 
on thousands of U. S. street corners this 
autumn, one of the leading catch tunes of 
1933. And the two little pigs have had 
their song published, the first of the 
Disney creatures to accomplish so much. 
They have established a market for future 
Disney tunes with a contract, signed last 
week, whereby Irving Berlin’s publishing 
house will have the sheet-music rights 
over Mickey Mouse and the Silly Sym- 
phonies. 

According to the contract Irving Berlin 
*Reprinted by permission of Irving 
Inc. 


Berlin, 


The three little pigs and the big, bad wolf 
last week put Churchill’s name for the 
first time on sheet music. 
Switchboard Conducting 


How would a violinist whirring through 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of a Bumble- 
bee react if a red light suddenly flashed 
on his music stand? If white and blue 
lights played before him constantly, some- 
times at slow speed, sometimes hectically 
fast? The violinist, claims round, bushy- 
haired Vladimir Karapetoff, professor of 
electrical engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, would perform better than he does 
now when all he has to guide him are 
“the wavy motions of two arms and a 
recurring expression of rage on a con- 
ductor’s face.” To prove his point Pro- 
fessor Karapetoff has invented a switch- 
board system of conducting, named it the 
Electrical Dirigent. 

Students who go to Ithaca this week 
with violins and ’cellos under their arms 
will be the first to experiment with Pro- 
fessor Karapetoff’s invention. At orches- 
tral rehearsals this autumn their conductor 
will have a desk dotted with buttons to 
play on. Each music stand will have six 
lights: a white one for the first beat in 
a measure, blue for the successive beats; 
red to mean soft, green to mean loud, red 
and green together to hold, lights out to 
stop. Besides these each stand will have 
two smaller lights to convey individual 
messages to the players, say when the con- 
ductor wants the kettle-drummer to pum- 
mel out a thundering crescendo. 
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The New Pictures 


The Emperor Jones (United Artists). 
In Eugene O’Neill’s play, the most effec- 
tive scenes were the ones which showed 
Brutus Jones, ‘deposed and _ terrified, 
scrambling through a forest made dread- 
ful by darkness, ghosts and the drums of 
a pursuit. These sequences are the least 
convincing in the cinema produced by 
John Krimsky and Gifford Cochran. Fad- 
ing in pictures of the shapes that the 
Emperor Jones thinks he sees somehow 
makes the shapes less real, less frighten- 
ing. The elaborate hysteria that makes 











Paut ROBESON 


He is too real for ghosts. 


Jones waste the silver bullet he has been 
saving for himself and, after wandering 
in circles, come gibbering back to be 
riddled by the bullets of his subjects, 
seems a little implausible. This may be 
partly because Paul Robeson, playing his 
first cinema role with efiortless honesty, 
has in the earlier part of the story made 
the Emperor Jones a person so plainly and 
completely real. 

Brutus Jones is pleased with his uniform 
when he gets a job as Pullman porter, 
gratified by the girl he steals from his 
friend Jeff. When Jeff comes at him with 
a knife, Brutus kills him and goes to a 
chain gang. When a guard whips him, he 
kills the guard, sets off as stoker on a boat 
bound for Jamaica, swims ashore when 
the boat passes an inviting island. Here 
Brutus Jones comes to his great days. He 
works for a white trader (Dudley Digges), 
forces the trader to make him a partner, 
blutis the island’s black king off his throne. 
For two and a half years he struts in his 
palace, wearing patent leather boots and 
admiring his magnificent body in a corri- 
dor of mirrors he has placed there for the 
purpose. He has almost satisfied his desire 
to get enough money to retire toa country 
where there are no Jim Crow laws when, 
one day, he wakes up in an empty palace. 
He sets off, still grinning, to beat his way 
through the forest to the coast. 

Ably directed by Dudley Murphy—who 
had been wanting to make the picture for 
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Yes sir, your 
whiskers are 

as waterproof 
as my back 





Colgate’s Shave Cream takes the 
fight out of WATERPROOF whiskers 


WHAT’S the greatest whisker- softener in 
the world ? Water—just plain water! But 
your whiskers can be watered—and still 
not get wet! 


Here’s the reason...Nature has wrapped 
every whisker in your beard in an oily, 
waterproof coating that sheds water like 
a duck’s back! And because many shaving 
creams fail to fully remove this coating, 
your whiskers stay dry. And tough! 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is made 
to take a// the waterproofing off whisk- 
ers. Its concentrated lather surrounds 






every hair... quickly breaks up that oily, 
waterproof coating ... removes every bit 
of it. Then millions of tiny, water-laden 
bubbles crowd around each whisker, soak 
it soft right at the skin-line where the 
razor works. Whiskers wilt... the fight 
goes out of them. 


Ifyou haveatough beard, buy Colgate’s. 


SPECIAL—Fora limited time only— 
the large 35¢ tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 





Shave Cream is 25¢. Take advantage of 
this special offer. At your dealer’s now! 


WE 00 our PART 


COLGATE’S, Dept. 326, P. O. Box 81 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York City. 


Rush me that trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. I am enclosing 4¢ to cover 
mailing costs. 

Name = 
Street _ 


City 


otate 
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ERVING A SWEET o= 
is like putting 
the milk bottle on the table 


You can spoil a dinner party quicker by serving sweet, sickish cocktails 

than by bringing the milk bottle to the table or eating with your knife. 
Bad manners offend your guests’ sensibilities but sweet cocktails upset 

their digestions—which is much worse for them. Worse for you, too, 
because they won't appreciate your dinner. 

People who know their way around are returning to pre-prohibition 
ways —tart cocktails—vermouth cocktails —Martinis, Manhattans and the 
rest —which stimulate the appetite, not deaden it as sweet drinks do. 

If you have any doubts about how to mix them, the coupon below will help. 
In any event, have your grocer send you two bottles of Martini & Rossi, one 
Regular, one Dry. Then you'll know you're giving yourself and your guests an 
evenbreak. But remember—it isn’t a real Martiniuuless it's made uith Martin & Rossi. 


Tray from Saks—Fifth Ave. ... Empire decanter, glasses 





« and bar glass with bands of red and silver from - 
Abercrombie & Fitch...In the offing—a Manhattan. 1 part 
rye, 1 part Martini & Rossi, bitters, maraschino cherry. 





éve YZ Y good dint NC begins wtte 


MARTINI \VERMOUTH 


AND ROSS! | 
Imported and Guaranteed by W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


The Automatic Bariendcr is a Too!-Proof W.A.TAYLOR & CO.,12C Vestry St., New York City 
ocktail Mis Male 6 n 4 : | 
Cocktail Mixer. Male most famous - Please send me free your new booklet of revised recipes 
Martini, Manhattan, Bronx, Dacquiri,etc., t aa ; eet 
= ; > 1 , 6 Civilized Cocktails — 6 Simple Canapés.’’[ Here 
to correct recipes. Proportions on side You + . 
can’t make 2 mistake if you can sec to pour. r | is $1.50 ($1.75 west of Miss.’ for which please send me 


In stores, would cost $3.50 to $4. Spe- the Automatic Bartender, complete with Swizzle Stick.0 
cial price by mail, $1.50. Use the coupon. = Write name and address in the margin 
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ten years and who got Producers Cochran 
& Krimsky interested when he showed 
them his script last spring—Z7he Emperor 
Jones is cleariy intended as much for 
O’Neill audiences as for the cinema public. 
Producers Cochran & Krimsky imported 
Maedchen in Uniform last season. They 
are now in Paris trying to persuade Di- 
rector René Clair to come to the U. §S. 
Convinced that moving pictures do not 
need mass audiences to be financially suc- 
cessful, they are planning to back their 
belief with three or four more pictures in 
the next year. The Emperor Jones was 
made at Paramount’s old Astoria, L. | 
studio. It is less ambitious than last 
winter’s operatic version of what has come 
to be regarded as a U. S. classic. Almost 
all the dialog is O’Neill’s; he approved of 
a few additions made by DuBose Hey- 
ward to expand the beginning of the story 
Good shot: Jones teaching a handful of 
what he scornfully calls “bush-niggers” 
how to shoot craps. 
al 

Brief Moment (Columbia) exhibits the 
difficulties that attend the marriage of an 
intelligent night club hostess to a wealthy 
neer-do-well. Abby Fane (Carole Lom- 
bard) marries Roderick Deane (Gene Ray- 
mond) with a very clear idea of what his 
family’s reaction will be. In the course of 
a prolonged honeymoon, she acquires cul- 
ture, fashionable boredom, a suspicion that 
her husband is more stupid than she 
thought at first. He enjoys being sponged 
on by his friends, particularly approves of 
a languid pro‘essional punster named Har- 
old Sigrift (Monroe Owsley). Abby badg- 
ers Roderick into going to work for his 
father’s firm. When he retires, humiliated 
by his incompetence, she scandalizes his 
parents by leaving him and going to work 
herself, at her old job. Finally Roderick 
comes to her with a pay check he has 
earned. Abby decides that since she can- 
not love anyone else, she and Roderick 
might as well make the best of it to- 
gether. 

Considerably less evanescent than the 
play by Samuel N. Behrman in which, per- 
forming as Sigrift, Critic Alexander Wooll- 
cott scored a sedentary success, Brief Mo- 
ment emerges in the cinema as a bright in- 
vestigation of small problems, slick, chip- 
per and reasonably entertaining. Most in- 
evitable shot: Owsley, inveterate cad of 
the films, sneering at Abby across his cock- 
tail glass. 

Berkeley Square (Fox). Peter Stand- 
ish, a young American living in a London 
house inherited from his British forbears, 
finds himself one afternoon in a situation 
dear to romantic playwrights: transported 
into the Past. In his drawing room he finds 
the Pettigrew family, comfortably sure 
that they are living in the 18th Century 
It appears to them that he is an earlier 
Peter Standish, their Colonial cousin, back 
trom the Revolution, engaged to marry 
Kate Pettigrew. It is a stormy day and 
the Pettigrews are a little astonished to 
find, when Peter Standish walks in, that 
his feet are dry. 

Presently the Pettigrews have further 
cause for astonishment. Peter Standish 
uses words like “cockeyed,” ‘“cigaret.” 
“tank.” He sits to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
praises as his masterpiece a portrait not 
yet completed. He bewilders the Duchess 
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of Devonshire with epigrams from Oscar | 


Wilde, offends her by the historical tone 
of his compliments. He is not interested 
in Kate Pettigrew. He loves her sister 
Helen but he knows, from old diaries, 
that Peter Standish married Kate and 
Helen died when she was very young. 
Faced by the wry problem of an emotion 
at once timeless and defeated, Peter 
Standish finally finds himself back in the 





20th Century, but not entirely of it. He | 


knows now why the epitaph on Helen 
Pettigrew’s grave is cut so deep. 

A happy combination of sentiment, 
metaphysical poetry and A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court, Berkeley 
Square has all the qualifications of a succés 
d’estime and most qualifications for suc- 
cess at the box office. Producer Jesse 
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ANGEL & Howarp 





The future is behind him. 


Lasky—one of the few oldtime cinemag 
nates who have kept up with the times 
did a first-rate job which began with hir- 
ing Frank Lloyd, who made Cavalcade, to 
direct; borrowing Leslie Howard, who 
played the role in John Balderston’s play, 
to act Peter Standish; using a new British 
ingénue, Heather Angel, for Helen Petti- 
grew. Heather Angel’s name is not a 
pseudonym. Daughter of an Oxford lec- 
turer who was killed in the War, she at- 
tended a London dramatic school, took to 
the stage when its headmistress died. 
first real part was in the London stage 
production of The Sign of the Cross. Good 
shot: Peter Standish wondering whether 
history (“It doesn’t happen that way”) is 
really sufficient reason for not breaking off 
his engagement with Kate Pettigrew. 


Mr. Broadway (Broadway-Hollywood) 
is a feature-length production based on 
the frail supposition that the spectacle of 
a Broadway colyumist introducing pseudo- 
celebrities constitutes entertainment. It 
shows Colyumist Ed Sullivan of the New 
York Daily News chatting with patrons 
and performers at three Manhattan cafés, 
includes glimpses of Lupe Velez, Primo 
Carnera, Ruth Etting, Ernst Lubitsch, et 
al. amiably dancing, talking, bowing. Best 
shot: Pugilist Maxie Rosenbloom looking 
bored. 


Her | 








2,999,710 WOMEN 
CAN’T BE WRONG 


about the homelike flavor of 
this new vegetable soup! 


“HAVE you ever bought better vege- 
table soup?”’ We asked 3,000,000 
women. “Say yes—and you get your 
money back DOUBLED!” 

Only one woman in each 10,000 
wanted her money! .. Astonishing? 
Unbelievable? Then you haven’t 
heard how this new soup is made. 

First, we simmer juicy beef to 
make a rich, full-flavored stock. 


FRG. cei 
EGE TABLé 


SOUP 





Pour almost a pint of this into the 
soup can. Drop in 15 
vitamin-rich vegetables ... diced 
and sliced. Slide the cover on 
lightning quick and SEAL it. Then 
cook the soup, using the can as the 
kettle, with no chance of flavor 


Hormel 


steaming away. When you open 
the Hormel Vegetable Soup can, 
you open the kettle in which the 
soup was made. 

Now do you see why 2,999,710 
women preferred this 
TWICE the price they paid for it? 
Why you're so likely to agree with 
them? Taste your first spoonful of 
Hormel Vegetable Soup and hear 
yourself say, “The best vegetable 


soup to 


soup I ever bought!” 
Geo. A.Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


cor THE FIRST TIME 


A Real French Style ’ 
ONION SOUP—4y HORME 








—<—<———————— 
|| TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 


vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 





STATESMEN 
Editor’s Shell Shock 


Prejudice. If you give his rival a 
square deal, the ordinary politician 
thinks you're prejudiced. But the last 
race for the United States Senate in 
lowa brought into the limelight two 
extraordinary candidates. An aston- 














ishing letter from each appeared in 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
on election day. The coincidence shell- 
shocked the editors. 


Catholic and Wet. Democratic, 
Catholic and Wet is Louis Murphy, 
the scholarly, eloquent editor from 
|| Dubuque, in northeastern Iowa, who 
| seemed to be leading a forlorn hope 
for the Democrats. He thanked The 
Register and Tribune for its fair treat- 
|ment of his candidacy. He won. 








Protestant and Dry. Republican, 
Protestant and Dry is Henry Field, 
ithe shrewd, shirt-sleeved, radio- 
broadcasting, prune-seed-and-overall 
merchant of Shenandoah, in South- 
western Iowa. He thanked The Reg- 





ister and Tribune for its fair treat- 
ment of his candidacy—although he 
|| lost. 

|| Fractions. Down to the fraction 


of an inch did the Open Forum editor 
of The Sunday Register measure the 
page devoted to letters written by 
| Roosevelt supporters and Hoover 

supporters on the Sunday before elec- 
tion. Each presidential candidate’s 
|| picture also appeared—each with a 
i} pet dog. (The Open Forum Editor 
plumed himself that this—the dog 
touch—was an artistic bit of fair 
| play!) 





The man from Mars 
might be puzzled to decide which 
political views predominate, after 
reading the columns by Mark Sulli- 
van, Walter Lippmann and Heywood 
Broun which appeared regularly on 
the editorial page, side by side, 
throughout the campaign. Sullivan 
is a Republican, Lippmann a Demo- 
crat, Broun a Socialist*. It might 
enlighten him, of course, to read The 
Register and Tribune’s own editorials 
—which are independent. 

Confident. Election rancors are 
forgotten, but Iowa still remembers 
that The Register and Tribune gave 
both parties and all candidates a 
square deal. The confidence thus en- 
gendered continues. 

Reward. Impartiality is often 
painful, but eventually it reaps its own 
reward. One reward! The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune can offer adver- 
tisers supreme buyers’ confidence in 
the area where the farmers’ sensa- 
tional recovery has created one of the 
nation’s strongest markets. 


Puzzle. 














| *Since resigned from Socialist Party. 
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Press v. Dictator 

Almost as vigorous a sentinel over Press 
rights as Editor Marlen Pew of Editor & 
Publisher is Dean Carl William Ackerman 
of Columbia University’s School of Jour- 
nalism. Last week Dean Ackerman made 
his annual report to President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, told him that the Press had 
averted a U. S. dictatorship under NRA; 
that General Johnson, unable to control 
newspaper editorials, had used Radio and 
Cinema, more complaisant organs, toward 
that end. 

The fight against “dictatorship” oc- 
curred when newspaper publishers insisted 
on eliminating all licensing provisions from 
their NRA code (Trae, Aug. 28). Said 
Dean Ackerman: 

“With the Roosevelt Administration in 
a position to control the radio; with an al- 
most equal power over motion pictures, 
and with public emotion stimulated to such 
a tense state that public meetings must of 
necessity reflect the spirit as well as the 
letter of inspired governmental propa- 
ganda, the only possibility of the U. S. 
escaping a dictatorship was inherent in the 
fight of . . . journalism for public recog- 
nition of the freedom of the Press. 

“In the evolution of public opinion there 
comes a time when mass action must be 
sustained and supported by the convictions 
of that intellectual and responsible minor- 
ity which thinks before it turns from 
leader to leader or jumps from cause to 
cause. ... By concentrating upon the 
radio and motion pictures . and by dis- 
couraging free discussion of economic poli- 
cies, General Johnson has swayed the 
masses by fear and created doubts in the 
minds of the intellectual minority whose 
support is essential to recovery. .. : 

“The fact should be recorded that any 
government in Washington may, if it 
wishes, use the radio to build a backfire 
in American homes against any individual, 
business or institution.” 





War in Fleet Street 

Newspaper circulation warfare is an old 
story to Britain. Ever since the War big 
London dailies have been bombarding each 
other with gifts to readers: free insurance, 
free merchandise, millions of pounds 
sterling. This year, however, Fleet Street 
has been the scene of a fight which, for 
sustained fury, is such as London has 
never seen before. It involves the four 
biggest dailies: the Mail, the Express, the 
Herald and the News-Chronicle. Follow- 
ing a brief gesture toward peace the fight 
entered a new and fiercer phase fortnight 
ago. Last week shareholders of the Ex- 
press, aware that the war was costing 
their newspaper the staggering sum of 
£20,000 per week, asked each other what 
they should do at the shareholders’ meet- 
ing next week: Declare the customary 
dividend on common stock, or devote all 
earnings to a war chest for a finish fight? 

Combatants. The Jail is the late, 
great Northcliffe’s paper, published since 
his death by his burly, beefy brother: Vis- 
count Rothermere and the latter’s son, 
Esmond Harmsworth. The Mail (“For 
King & Empire’’) is stod¢y, conservative, 
has its front page filled with advertising, 


second & third pages full of financial news. 
For eleven years it held the largest circula- 
tion in the world, well over 1,500,000. 
Longtime runner-up to the Mail is impish 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Express (until this 
year, 49% owned by Rothermere). The 
crusading Express is jazzy, sensational, 
easily readable, packed with shrill head- 
lines and vivid pictures from front page to 
back. Its circulation for the past few 
years has pressed within 200,000 of the 
Mail’s. The News-Chronicle, a liberal 
sheet controlled by the Cadbury (choco- 
late) family and sport-loving Lord Cow- 
dray, customarily ran third. In 1930 the 
Daily Herald ran a miserable fourth with 
350,000. Then along came Odhams Press 
Ltd., publishers of John Bull, Passing 
Show and many another successful peri- 
odical, and took over the Herald. 
Underdog. Large among Odhams’ as- 
sets on entering the newspaper business 





-—— 








International 
Sir WALTER LAYTON 





Britain’s watchdogs kept on gnawing each 
other. 

were two men. One was a grey, square 
Scot named John Dunbar, dour and ex- 
traordinarily shrewd. The other was a 
swart, stumpy Jew named Julius Salter 
Elias. Dunbar was made managing editor 
of the Herald, Elias the chairman and 
managing director. Rich Publisher Elias, 
no newsman, is one of the ablest business- 
men on Fleet Street. He put John Bull 
on its feet following the downfall of its 
former publisher, the late, notorious 
Horatio Bottomley. Ambitious, he open!y 
seeks a title, and he will get none so long 
as Scot MacDonald is Prime Minister. 
The Prime Minister has never forgiven 
him for publishing in John Bull a facsimile 
of MacDonald’s birth certificate, showing 
him to be illegitimate. 

Publisher Elias and Editor Dunbar 
fashioned a newspaper precisely to the 
taste of MacDonald, Philip Snowden and 
countless middle-roaders like them. More- 
over, they were quick to learn the tricks of 
circulation come-ons such as _ lotteries, 
crossword puzzle contests with cash prizes. 
In one year the Laborite Herald jumped 
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FOR FRANK BUCK: TO. 
“BRING-EM-BAGK ALIVES 


id“ 


® ABOVE — FRANK BUCK has 
lugged tons of rhinos, tigers, and 
gorillas across the Pacific. He has to 
keep his nerves healthy to follow 
his strange occupation of capturing 
wild animals alive! 

@® FRANK BUCK HAS SMOKED 
@® WHETHER YOU’RE ON A his way around the globe with 
HOLIDAY, or hard at work, you’Il Camels. He says, “I am a steady 
find that Camels are better for steady Camel smoker. Camels are milder, 
smoking. and they don’t upset my nerves.” 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


“Bringing ’em back alive is a job 
packed with thrills, excitement, and 
real danger,” says Frank Buck. “I 
am a heavy smoker, as you noticed 
if you saw my picture, ‘Bring ’em 
Back Alive,’ but I can smoke all I 
Camels are made from . want because I smoke Camels. They 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE ‘ do _ — my nerves. i prefer 
their mild, rich flavor, too. 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. You’ll PP 7's = 
appreciate the mildness be. Turn to Camels and find out for your- 
...the flavor...the added 2, =, “e “oe true it is ae Camel’s cost- 
: ier tobaccos taste better...and do 
pleasure i in costlier } g MATCHLESS not jangle the nerves. Begin today! 
tobaccos. . y BLEND ? 


ew _ NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 











op over Uo the Madre si 


Move over quickly, Sir! Move over where wise men take their drinking sensibly: no heavy, 
sweetish drinks here! White Rock is slightly alkaline and tends to counteract the acidity of what- 


ever you mix it with. Its tang is truly “dry.” It bubbles with vitality. It thinks of tomorrow. 
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? from 350,000 to over a million. Last year, 
it passed the News-Chronicle with. more 


than 1,400,0co. The battle. was so ex- 
pensive to all concerned that the News- 
paper Proprietors Association called a 
truce. Free gifts were outlawed. Expendi- 
tures On canvassing were limited. Fleet 
Street settled down to a_ supercharged 
neutrality, with Mail, Express and Herald 


circulations bunched between 1,735,000 
and 1,650,000. The peace lasted 15 
months. 


Outbreak. Last May the bloodthirsty 
Herald hurled a bombshell. In violation 
of all treaties it offered readers a complete 
set of Dickens (worth $20) for eleven 
shillings plus coupons from the Herald. 
Flabbergasted, the other publishers called 
a meeting of N. P. A. Blandly Publisher 
Elias told them no “gift” was involved 
since his paper could supply the 16 
volumes of Dickens and still make a profit. 
Not even bothering to argue, the other 
publishers clapped on their bowlers, 
marched from the meeting. The war was 
on. 

In the next few months Fleet Street 
newspapers “sold” some 5,000,000 vol- 
umes of Dickens, in a mad scramble for 
new readers. Dickens was only a starter. 
Washing machines came next. Then sets 
of china, electric ‘irons, cricket bats & 
balls, camexgs. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
sets of “modern classics.” Fountain pens, 
fancy pencils, stockings, underwear, wrist 
watches, pillow cases, pyjamas. Lord 
Beaverbrook outfitted his canvassers with 
samples ef boots, coats, pants and shoes, 
sent them west to show Welsh miners 
how they might clothe a whole family by 
reading the Express for eight weeks. 

Victory? In July the smoke of battle 
lifted enough to permit a survey of posi- 


tions wone.and lost. Bull-dogged little 
Lord Bgaverbrook, having forged into 


the lead; triumphantly shouted that his 
Express had 2,054,000 daily for the month 
of June—hugest daily circulation ever 
recorded! The Herald, which started it 
all, had clawed past the Mail to a mark 
of 2,000,000. The Mail in third place had 
1,850,000, the News-Chronicle 1,315,000. 

Sut it was difficult even for a winning 
publisher to be genuinely jubilant. Every- 
one knew that the war was costing all 
combatants £2,500,000 a year—nearly 
double their combined earnings. Worse, 
everyone knew that the new circulation, 
so dearly bought, meant nothing; that 
bribed readers could not be depended on 
to stick; that many were subscribing to 
more papers than they could possibly read. 
Advertisers knew all this too. 

Few weeks ago Esmond Harmsworth 
(of the Mail) cabled Lord Beaverbrook, 
then returning from Africa, that the battle 
of gifts had broken all bounds of sanity; 
the Mail would welcome peace negotia- 
tions. Lord Beaverbrook promptly cabled 
one of his Express managers to represent 
him. The conferences started hopefully. 
The Herald proposed a modification of the 
free gift schemes, the Express and Mail 
assented. But.not Sir Walter Layton of 
the News-Chronicle, tag-ender of the fight. 
He would accept no truce that did not end 
the gift business completely. The war went 
on again. Next day the Mail offered 
twelve volumes of H. G. Wells. 

Thundered the Financial News: 

“If the directors of any other industry 





TIME 


embarked on such suicidal warfare, news- 
papers would take the lead in organizing 
opposition. Alas, the costly watchdogs of 
the public are gnawing at each other’s 
throats-and ruining their masters.” 

Courtesy in Denver 

At 5 p. m. one day last week in Denver, | 
just as Scripps-Howard’s Rocky Mountain 
News was putting its early edition to 
press, something dreadful happened in the 
composing room. The gas flames under 
the linotype machines flickered and died. 
Floods had broken the Texas gas pipeline 
outside the city. 

Only one thing could get the News out 
next morning: electric linotype machines. 
The Denver Post had a whole battery of 
them: the hated, hating, blatant old Post 
whose late Publisher Frederick G. 
(“Bon”) Bonfils had been lambasted by 








the News until he died last winter. Since 
“Bon’s” death his Vigorous spinster 


daughter Helen, 38, has been running the 











COLOR... 
at its best! 


Brilliant, smooth writing 
Mongol Colored Pencils 


USINESS MEN who “couldn't be 
B bothered” with colored pencils be- 
fore—though they well knew the psycho- 
logical value of reds and greens and blues 
for their memos, notations and O.K’s.— 
are modernizing their office routine these 














Chas. S. Price Studios 


HELEN BOoNFILS 


She rescued her father’s enemy. 
Post. Helen Bonfils inherited $25,000 a | 
year of her father’s money but not his 
grudges.* Would the Post let the News 
use its linotypes? The Post would. Other 
printing plants joined the rescue. Next 
day the News front-paged: 

“Your News this morning is made pos- 
sible by the courtesy of THE DENVER 
POST, THE DENVER CATHOLIC 
REGISTER AND THE BRADFORD- 
ROBINSON PRINTING CO.” 








Air v. Ink 

In the hang-fire war between Radio and 
the Press, the newspapers thus far have 
done all the fighting. Radio, which gets 
more & more of the national advertiser’s 
*A.married daughter, Mrs. May Bonfils Berry- 
man, last week won the right to a full legacy 
and to her husband. The Bonfils will bequeathed 


her $12,000 a year so long as she remained 
married to flashy Clyde V. Berryman, whom 
“Bon” disliked and resented; $25,000 a year 


if she became a widow or divorcée. A judge 
found that provision contrary to public policy, 
granted Mrs. Berryman an annuity like her 





sister’s, with no strings. 


days with the new Colored Mongol. 

Here at last is a pencil which combines 
clean. brilliant color with the smooth 
writing qualities of the ordinary black 
lead pencil. 

And what’s more, the NEW Mongol 
has a strong, thin lead—altogether dif- 
ferent from the colored pencils of the 
past which crumbled and broke under 
the slightest pressure. It can be sharp- 
ened to a needle-point with a knife or 
machine sharpener; writes smoothly and 
stands the gaff. 

Try the NEW Mongol—in the inter- 
est of efficiency and economy. 

At up-to-date stationers everywhere— 
10c each. 


FREE—Write for illustrated folder which ex- 
plains a remarkable new wate r-color technique— 
tells how YOU CAN PAINT with Mongol Colored 
Pencils, brush and water. Address Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., Dept. T3539, 37 Greenpoint Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


write, draw or paint with 














; Made 
in 24 col- 
ors. Sold sing- 
ly or in assort- 
ments. Round and 
Hexagon shapes. 


EBERHARD 
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* *Till Daddy 
comes Home” 


They’re so dependent on 
Daddy for all they have in life— 
and so confident that he’ll come 
through. Don’t let anything de- 
stroy that confidence. Life insur- 
ance will protect them for all the 
years ahead — come what may. 


ZA MaMana 7a 


LIFE INSURANCE Company 


OF BosTOn, Massacnusetr 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send your booklet on life insurance 
for family protection. 
Name .. 















PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


AT LOWEST PRICES IN HISTORY! 
10-day trial offer 


YOU can now buy a new standard Rem- 
ington Portable Typewriter at lowest 
price and terms ever offered. 

SPECIAL! Detailed instructions on touch 
typewriting included free with each ma- 
chine purchased. 

Write today for our 10-day trial offer and 
new catalogue showing the most complete 
line of portables and desk models ever 
available. Don't delay and miss this ex- 
ceptional opportunity! Address Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Dept. TM-2, Buffalo,N.Y. 





















to your questions about words, per- 
sons, places—a wealth of accu- 
rate, useful, instantly available 
knowledge— 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
BECTON ARY 


A Nevriam-Wbebster 


OLG. U5 PAL orf. 

Accepted and used in_ courts, 
libraries, schools. 452,000 en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations. 
See it at any bookstore or send 
for FREE illustrated pamphlet 
containing sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
334 Broadway, 
Syringfield, Mass. 








| dollar each year partly at the expense of 


newspapers, has been able to sit back and 
insist quietly that, so far as Radio was 
concerned, no war existed. Last week, 
however, Columbia Broadcasting System 
took action which, if not a show of force, 
at least was good showmanship. It formed 
Columbia News Service, Inc. to gather and 
broadcast news. 


Until last year Radio was permitted to 
help itself to the news of press associations 
and most newspapers, the only price being 
the broadcast announcement of credit. 
Following last November’s national elec- 
tion, publishers set up such a howl over 
being scooped by Radio at the Press’s own 
cost, that the practice was stopped. The 
present rule is that no news agency may 
supply news to any radio network. Mem- 
ber newspapers of Associated Press and 
United Press operating their own broad- 
casting stations may broadcast locally 
bulletins limited to 30 words. 

Radio took the injunction without loud 
protest, proceeded to gather its own news 
as it saw fit. NBC and Columbia publicity 
staffs both are manned by seasoned news- 
hawks. NBC’s smart Vice President Frank 
Earl Mason, onetime president of Hearst's 
International News Service, applied wire 
service methods to the long distance tele- 
phone, got fast, adequate coverage of big 
news for his chain. Columbia went at it 
somewhat more elaborately, organized 
system of correspondents in the go cities 
dotted by CBS stations. 

Last week’s action divorced Columbia’s 
news force from its publicity department. 
It may have been prompted partly by the 
fact that Columbia lately signed up a new 
client, General Mills, which will broadcast 
two daily 5-minute news reports. CBS 
would not say if it contemplated any 
hotter competition with the Press, but its 
articles of incorporation permit: 

“  , . Publishing by radio broadcasting, 
television, telegraph, telephone, written or 


printed documents, facsimile . . . selling 
or distributing the same to any media;’ 
and to produce and distribute photo- 


graphs. 


ANIMALS 


Adventure off Ambrose 


For ° generations before  sun-burned 
bankers and brokers appeared upon the 
high seas off the New Jersey coast, Block 
Island and Montauk Point armed with 
expensive rods & reels, Atlantic market 
fishermen had been familiar with a hard- 
headed sea monster with a silver belly, 
blue-bronze back and corrugated spine. 
They called him “horse mackerel” and 
cursed him when, bulking 200 to 800 lb. 
with the power and speed of a steam 
engine, he barged into their pound nets 
and tore them up. Rod & reel fishermen 
taught the commercial men to call the 
monster by his right name, tuna. With 
their sporting tackle they trolled for his 
little brothers, up to go lb. or so, secretly 
grateful that no real grown-ups hit the 
bait. 

In 1929 that astute big game fisherman, 
Novelist Zane Grey, traveled from the 
Pacific coast, where taking big tuna had 











been studied and solved, to East Jordon 
Bay, Nova Scotia. There he tied into and 
landed a 758-lb. “horse mackerel” that set 
a world’s record and started a new fashion 
in Atlantic game-fishing. Last week, after 
many cruises and much patient observa- 
tion, a slim, 22-year-old college boy dupli- 
cated Fisherman Grey’s feat and came 
within 93 pounds of the present world’s 
record, with by far the biggest tuna ever 





Edwin Levick 
Francis H. Low & TUNA 
Only 234 mi. from downtown 
Manhattan. ... 


landed in U. S. waters, a 705-lb. fish, g ft. 
34 in. long, 6 ft. 3 in. around. Scene of 
action was in the transatlantic steamer 
lane near Ambrose Lightship, only 234 mi. 
from downtcwn Manhattan. 

Big tuna are too lazy to chase a moving 
bait. Fisherman Francis H. Low knew, 
when he learned from market fishermen 
where some big tuna had been sighted, 
that the thing to do was anchor his 22-ft. 
seaskiff and put out a chum of ground-up 
mackerel and mossbunker, bait a huge 
swordfish hook with a whole mackerel, 
and sit down to wait. He was eating a 
sandwich when “the tuna hit like an 
earthquake and then started out to sea 
like a torpedo.” Fisherman Low braced 
himself in his leather harness for a fight 
that was to last five hours, while his cap- 
tain quickly hoisted anchor to let the fish 
tow the skiff around the ocean. For a mile 
he went out to sea, then turned and ran 
back, staying mostly on the surface. After 
an hour and one-half he shook himself so 
violently that the hook came out of his 
mouth—but caught again in his _ side, 
making him even harder to handle. When 
he was exhausted he sounded. “Pumping” 
him up stone dead from the bottom was 
excruciating labor. A commercial boat’s 
block & tackle was required to hoist the 
prize finally inboard. 
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Crickets 


, The rats, lice, cockroaches, spiders, ants, 
flies, snakes, frogs, toads and waterbugs 
that make their home in the municipal 
dump of Lynn, Mass. spent an unhappy 
week, their second unhappy week since the 
cool September nights began. Upon them, 
even when it was not raining, had de- 
scended tons and tons of water. Then 
+ came gases, liquid chemicals. Now came 
' fire. The dump was surrounded and as- 
saulted by blueshirted firemen, bent not 
on putting the fire out but on spreading it. 
Soon the dump became a truly impossible 
place to live in and a great many prudent 
roaches and rats began moving out, to 
take up safer quarters in the town. The 
human residents of Lynn found this exas- 
+ perating as well as unpleasant, for the real 
objects of their warfare on the dump, the 
crickets of Lynn, remained apparently un- 
discomfited and serene. 
Lynn’s plague of crickets began in Au- 
/ gust. Never before had the town heard 
such nocturnal stridulation, never before 
had such hosts of shiny, self-assured in? 
j truders appeared out of floor chinks, 
clothes closets, rugs, pantries and cellars. 
| Lynn’s fire department, called out to purge 
the dump whence the cricket hosts seemed 
to emanate, was repeatedly baffled. Pro- 
fessional exterminators say that the only 
| way to get rid of crickets is to feed them 
* bits of fish or vegetables coated with 
) 4 chemicals, chiefly arsenic. Crickets are 
guzzlers of beer and sweetened vinegar, 
| may be trapped and drowned in deep glass | 


ill 


vessels half-filled with either. 

Everyone knows that the cricket pro- 
| duces its chirps by rubbing one fore wing | Pabst 
* — across the other. With a microscope and 
sound camera Entomologist Frank Eugene 
Lutz of the American Museum of Natural 


Blue Ribbon 


_ History lately discovered that a cricket, 
outheifetzing Heifetz, makes a full-tone 
| slur downward from the fifth “D” above B 
| middle “C” in one-fiftieth of a second. It | eer 
makes four of these notes, separated by 
ft. infinitesimal pauses, at each stroke of its 9 
of bow. The cricket’s stridor is a love song, Yeslerday S, 
mer | produced only by the adult male. When 
mi. the bemused female approaches he tones 9 
* down his serenade, strokes her with lust- | Today S 
‘ing ful antennae. : } ; 
ew, | Some people find _the cricket’s song 9 
nen strangely soothing. To other people the and Tomorrow S 
ed, insect is an unredeemed pest. Besides mak- 


ft ing a noise, which it hushes when irate 


| insomniacs turn on lights to search it out, | Ss d d 
up landar 


the cricket eats clothes, rugs, furniture, 


; 
eo | pet net gy Sgr : 

of ‘ar different is the cricket’s status in O lil 
ne Italy, North Africa and Japan, where it is of 2 ual vr 
sea prized for its song, kept in cages. In 

ced | China the cricket comes into its own. 

ght Chinese like its monotonous chirping, 

ap- ) which resembles their own music, and 


ésh Ff think it lucky. Twelve centuries ago pal- 
nile 4 ace ladies were keeping crickets by their 
ein bedsides in golden cages. Peasants made 


fter tiny bamboo cricket cages which they 
80 carried in their bosoms or swung from 


his their girdles. During the Sung dynasty B | | | 
ide, (A. D. 960-1280) Chinese began encourag- 


oh ing t heir crickets to fight each other. 

ng” ' eg meg eet i“ in a bed- : he Beer of 
am. Several rooms of his house are ¢ a Uy 

id stacked high with jars of crickets. Ex- 

at's haustive manuals tell him what to feed 

the | each species at each meal (sick crickets 

fet a special diet of red waterbugs). 


© 1933 P.P. CORP. 
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THE MARCH 
OF PROGRESS 
PRESCRIBES 


NDITIONED 


* AIR : 


IN THE HOME 


EALTH AND COMFORT are found in homes 
having Bryant Prepared-Air Equipment. 
No longer is the household compelled to breathe the 
enervated lifeless air of a house tightly closed for the 


winter. New energy ... a new zest in living ... comes 


with conditioned air. 


In a Bryant-equipped home the weatherman is subject 
to your order. When humidity is needed, the air is 
automatically humidified. The air, after being cleaned 
of harmful dust and dirt, is freshened and circulated 
gently through the rooms, breaking up all pockets of 


stale air. You will always 


“come home to comfort.” 


* BRYANT PREPARED-AIR SYSTEMS * 


iN WINTER 
Heat ¢ Clean 


Humidify ¢ Circulate 


e IN SUMMER 
Cool e Clean 


Dehumidify ¢ Circulate 


Become airwise ahead of your neighbors. A new folder prepared 
by Bryant engineers, tells why conditioned air is so desirable, what 
it will contribute to your home living and why the cleanliness 
of gas makes gas the logical fuel to use. In addition it shows 
how, with Bryant Equipment, an efficient partial system can be 


installed now and further additions made to it later as desired. 


THE BRYANT HEATER COMPANY 


17807 ST. CLAIR 


BRYANT 





LETS THE PUP BE YOUR FURNACE MAN 


AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


i EMCO 6 ie 6 Re Hee 
This coupon will bring you complete information. 
Check the equipment in which you are interested. 


0 Air-Conditioning Equipment 
: Warm Air Furnaces 
The Dualator Prepared-Air equipment for use 
~ a steam heating plant 
™ Bryant Gas Boilers 
O Gas Conversion Burners for use in your present 
heating equipment 
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MEDICINE 


Children to Feed 


When it comes to educating the U. S. 
Child, the national government in the 
person of Commissioner of Education 
George Frederick Zook is a Dutch uncle 
who can give advice but no cash (Time, 
Sept. 18). But when the U. S. Child needs 
food, clothing or shelter the Government 
is a generous, ingenious New England 
Auntie, with Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins acting the part. U. S. Children’s 
Bureau investigators last week told her 
that perhaps 6,000,000 wretched U. S. 
children were beginning school under- 
nourished. Miss. Perkins at once sum- 
moned a conference of doctors, dietitians, 
educators and sociologists. They meet two 
weeks hence to determine the magnitude 
and extent of the problem, best remedies. 
Exclaimed Miss Perkins, who has a 16- 
year-old child of her own, Susanna 
Winslow Perkins Wilson, “No amount of 
statistics and no number of bulletins can 
take the place of a lamb chop and a glass 
of milk at the right moment.” 


2 











Sleeping Sickness Heroes 
Raymond Alexander Kelser, Army 
Medical School bacteriologist, reported 
recently in Science that the yellow fever 
mosquito apparently transmits human 
sleeping sickness to rabbits. Last week 
his associate, Dr. James Stevens Simmons 
was in St. Louis with yellow fever mos- 
quitoes and monkeys to try to find out 
how St. Louis’ sleeping sickness epidemic 
spreads. Impatient with the slowness of 
animal experiment three volunteers, heroic 
but anonymous, let themselves be bitten 
by mosquitoes which had bitten encepha- 
litis victims. As unpredictable as their in- 
fection by the bites is their recovery. 


| One Lung 


Doris Yost, 3, was just another case of 
intrathoracic cancer when she entered 
Johns Hopkins Hospital two months ago. 
By last week, when her parents took her 
home to Keyser, W. Va., she had become 
a rare incident in U. S. surgical history 
—survivor of an operation by which an 
entire lung had been cut out. 

Many a person has had a cancerous lobe 
of a lung excised. Many a tuberculous 


| patient has had a useless lung collapsed. 
| But only once has a U. S. surgeon cut out 


an entire lung with success. That was last 
April, when Surgeon Evarts Ambrose Gra- 
ham of Washington University, St. Louis, 
removed a cancerous lung from a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania obstetrician. Doris 
Yost had the good fortune to come under 
the bold eye of Dr. William Francis Rien- 
hoff Jr., protégé and son-in-law of Johns 
Hopkins’ eminent Urological Surgeon 
Hugh Hampton Young. Surgeon Rienhoff 
found that Doris Yost had a cancer in the 
passage to her left lung, which would soon 
block off her windpipe and strangle her. 
Cutting out the entire lung offered her 
only chance for life. 

Dr. Rienhoff took his chance and last 
week when the child left the hospital her 
right, uncontaminated lung had already 
grown bigger than normal. Soon the sole 
lung will fill her chest, supply all the air 
she needs. 
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Christ in a Skyscraper 
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ART 








Bearded, apple-cheeked old Frank 
Brangwyn of Ditchling in Sussex is Brit- 
ain’s Grand Old Man of Mural Painting. 
When he told a newshawk last winter that 


* he had had trouble finding a model for a 


picture of Eve he was painting, a story 


' blathered across Britain’s front pages that 


— ee SY 


a 


Brangwyn had called British women hip- 
less. The streets of Ditchling filled at once 
with out-size women come to show Brang- 
wyn British hips. Last week Painter 
Brangwyn, 65, and ill but still full of em- 
phasis, was finishing the fourth of four 
murals for Manhattan’s Rockefeller Cen- 
ter RCA building, on Man’s Relationship 
to Society. He and Architect Raymond 
Hood had affably agreed last winter on a 
composition showing Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount to symbolize Man and Religion. 





Se SES Soe 





Wide World 
FRANK BRANGWYN 


He met his career’s greatest puzzle. 


The Rockefeller Center art committee, in- 
cluding Director Herbert E. Winlock of 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, suggested diffidently that it might not 
be “fitting to put the figure of Christ in a 
business building” as “too strong a repre- 
sentation of an individual religion.” Some- 


body thought of representing Christ as “‘a | 


light shining down from Heaven and bath- 
ing the Mount.” 

When a reporter called last week at 
3rangwyn’s studio, “The Jointure,” in 
Ditchling, Brangwyn said that “painting 
the Sermon on the Mount without Christ 
was the greatest puzzle of his career.” The 


| reporter remembered that one wall of the 


RCA Building lobby where Brangwyn’s 
mural will go was blank last week because 
Mexican Muralist Diego Rivera had re- 
fused to paint Nicolai Lenin out of his 
great panel. The story blathered across 
Manhattan’s front pages that “Rockefel- 
ler Center Bars Jesus From Mural.” 
Quietly Architect Hood said, “Whatever 
Brangwyn does—even if he presents the 
actual figure of Christ—will probably be 
accepted.” 





Let the Work 





START 


Millions of man days will 


save millions of relief dollars 





Replacements, enlargements and 
extensions of water mains are still 
/ urgently needed by nearly all of 
the 7853 publicly owned water 
‘supply systems in the United 
States. Most of this work is planned 
and ready to be started. 





Surveys indicate that to produce 
and transport the cast iron pipe 
now needed by water works sys- 
|tems would give a month’s work 
to a million men in the seven in- 
dustries involved. 

It is estimated that 748 man days 
are required to produce and trans- 
port 100 tons of cast iron pipe for 


water mains. This does not include 
local labor for excavation and in- 
stallation. If hand labor is resorted 
to for maximum local employ- 
ment, laying a mile of 6-inch pipe 
would average about 400 man 
days; a mile of 12-inch pipe about 
600 man days; a mile of 24-inch 
pipe about 1100 man days. These 
are rough estimates under average 
conditions but the figures serve to 
indicate the Jocal labor involved. 


The cost to the community of 
water works construction is now 
lower than at any time in history. 
Under the provisions of the Re- 
covery Act the Government may 
make a direct grant of up to thirty 
per cent of the cost of labor and 
materials, and lend the balance of 
the cost at a low interest rate. 

Here are millions of man hours 
ready to be thrown into the breach 
in the battle for Recovery. Here is 
work to be done that needs to be 
done all over the country—work 
that results in permanent improve- 
ments to an indispensable public 
service—work that represents 
millions of man hours, locally and 
elsewhere. Let the work start! 

For further information address 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Water works improvements are 
an INVESTMENT, not an expense 
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But you can’t see 
poor lamps waste current 





T IS EASY TO SEE why you can’t 


get a full stream of water from a 


leaky hose. 

But you can wot see the current wasted 
by a faulty lamp. If you had one of the 
delicate instruments used to measure 
light, you would find that faulty lamps, 
which consume as much current as good 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting purposes . . 










‘ 


For good tight at tow cost 


a 


_ EDISON MAZDA 


LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ones, may give a third less light. Poor 
lamps also have uncertain life and may 
blacken soon in service. 

In common justice to your eyes and 
pocketbook, be sure to look for the 
mark & on every lamp you buy—for 
home, office, factory, automobile, or 
any other lighting purpose. 


.. lamps for home lighting and decoration, 


automobiles, flashlights, photography. stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, 
too. General Electric Co., Nela Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Harlean Carpenter McGrew 
Bern (Jean Harlow), 22, cinemactress, 
widow of MGM’s Associate Producer 
Paul Bern Levy who last year spectacu- 
larly died by his own hand (Time, Sept. 
19, 1932); and Harold G. Rosson, cam- 








| eraman; in Yuma, Ariz. 





i 


Married. Clyde Beatty, 28, famed wild 


| animal trainer (The Big Cage); and Har- 


riet Evans, 24, circus aerialist; in Bristol, 


| Tenn. 


pieces 
Married. Gwendolyn, only daughter of 
famed Tenor John McCormack; and Ed- 
ward Pyke, Liverpool businessman; in 
London. Hordes of Londoners pressed into 
Brompton Oratory to hear Tenor McCor- 
mack sing the Ave Maria (‘the song of 
my life”). 
—— 


Married. Theodore Lightner, 40, con- 
tract bridge expert, partner of Ely Cul- 
bertson; and one Mary Patricia Smith, 25, 
bridge player; in London. 

al 


Married, Katherine Duchatel Johnson 
Kugeman, daughter of Author Owen Mc- 
Mahon Johnson, granddaughter of one- 
time U. S. Ambassador to Italy Robert 
Underwood Johnson; and C. Sterling Bun- 
nell, Manhattan banker, onetime (1921- 
24) Yale footballer; in Budapest. 





A, 
<e 


Died, Henry Maurice John Petty- 
Fitzmaurice, Earl of Kerry, 19, heir to the 
West England estates and eleven titles of 
his father, the sixth Marquess of Lans- 
downe; when he fell in front of a subway 
train; in London. He made news three 
years ago when a London bookie retracted 
(apparently to save him from expulsion 
from Eton) a story that he had won $200,- 
coo on the races. 


-——e 











Died. George Marquis Sunday, 40, son 
of famed Evangelist William Ashley 
(“Billy”) Sunday; of injuries suffered last 
fortnight when he jumped or fell from a 
window of his fourth-floor apartment; in 
San Francisco. 


Died. William (‘Bill’) Brennan, 47, 
oldtime baseball umpire (eight years with 
the National League, three World Series, 
since 1928 with the Southern Association 
because of ill health) ; three days after col- 
lapsing during a Knoxville-Chattanooga 
game; in Knoxville. 








Died. Robert C. Reid, 50, San Fran- 
cisco businessman, brother-in-law of Gov- 
ernor James Rolph Jr. of California; 
when he leaped 14 stories from San Fran- 
cisco’s Balfour Building. He left a note: 
“I have felt my brain deteriorating. . . .” 





Died. Garvin Denby, 56, retired motor 
truck tycoon, brother of the late Teapot 
Dome Scapegoat Edwin Denby, son of 
onetime U. S. Minister to China Charles 
Denby; after an appendectomy; in Amity- 
ville, L. I. 


A 
> 








Died. Louis F. (“Lou’’) Magnolia (né 
Magliola), boxing referee famed for his 
feiine springs and crouches to follow the 


a. SSR 
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fighters in the ring; of cancer; in Queens, 
N. Y. His most celebrated decision: dis- 
qualifying Phil Scott of England in his 
bout with Jack Sharkey (Miami, 1930). 


A 
@ 


Died. Irwin Hood (“Ike”) Hoover, 62, 
longtime White House majordomo; of 


heart failure; in Washington (see p. 11). 














Died. Francis Hinckley Sisson, 62, since | 


1917 vice president and mouthpiece 
of Manhattan’s Guaranty Trust Co. 
($1,445,000,000 in assets); of heart dis- 
ease; in Yonkers, N. Y., a few days after 
completing a term as president of the 
American Bankers Association. Born in 
Galesburg, Ill., graduated from Knox Col- 
lege (1892), he went to Harvard for grad- 
uate study, then into newspaper work, be- 
came editor of the Galesburg Evening 
Mail, later joined the staff of McClure’s 
to write on finance and economics. 





Died. John Gillespie Bullock, 62, Los 
Angeles department store tycoon, board 
member of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict building the $220,000,000 Colorado 
River aqueduct; of heart failure; in Los 
Angeles. 





<~ 


Died. Alfred Sutro, 70, British play- 
wright, intimate of Maurice Maeterlinck 
whose Life of the Bee he translated into 
English, brother-in-law of Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs, rst Marquess of Reading; of pneu- 
monia; in Surrey. The Walls of Jericho, 
most successful of his dozens of plays, was 
seen by 2,000,000 persons in England, the 
U. S. and elsewhere. 

Died. Charles Adams Platt, 71, archi- 
tect, painter, etcher, president of the 
American Academy in Rome; in Cornish, 
N. Y. Among buildings he designed: the 
University of Illinois; Andover’s Addison 
Gallery of American Art; “Villa Turicum,” 
the late Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick’s $2,500,000 Italian palace in Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Washington’s Freer Gallery of 
Art and the proposed new National Gal- 
lery of Art; New York apartment houses 
for Vincent Astor. 


——e 

Died. Brig.-General William Christian 
Heppenheimer, 73, board chairman of 
Trust Co. of New Jersey, member of the 
Port of New York Authority; of heart 
and kidney trouble; in Manhattan. 
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Died. Raphael Cardinal Scapinelli di 
Leguigno, 75, Apostolic Datary (the Pope’s 
Chancellor); in Forte dei Marmi, Italy. 

Died. Rabbi Yisroel Meier Ha’ Cohen. 
100, “The Chofetz Chaim,” “uncrowned 
spiritual King of Israel,” Talmudic scholar, 
venerated by the world’s orthodox Jewry 
as one of 36 saints whose piety dissuades 
the Lord from destroying the world; in 
Radin, near Wilno, Poland. Thousands of 
pilgrims sought his blessing in Radin where 
he founded a yeshiva (Talmudic school). 
He was “The Chofetz Chaim” (Desiring 
Life) by virtue of his book of that name 
listing the forms of slander from which a 
pious Jew must refrain. A onetime store- 
keeper, he humbly closed his shop when 
his popularity diminished the trade of 
other storekeepers, lived the rest of his 
life in poverty. 
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INSIST ON AC 


wALWAYS 7HF QUALITY SPARK PLUC 
NOW OFFERED AT JHE LOWEST PRICE 


OF ANY FACTORY-APPROVED PLUG 





a 
Vs ~ ee: CEA Itt Feraet Ftse 


Seldom will you find Quality and Economy so well united in 


any one product as in the popular AC spark plug. 


AC is so truly the quality spark plug that more ACs are used 


by car builders than all other makes of plugs combined. And 


yet ACs are very economical. In fact, they are now offered at 


the lowest price of any factory-approved plug. 


ACs are better spark plugs because of these five patented fea- 
tures: (1) one-piece ‘heat-sealed construction; (2) exclusive AC 
insulator combining great heat-resisting qualities with me- 
chanical strength; (3) welded side-electrode; (4) unglazed insu- 
lator tip; (5) Isovolt electrodes. These are technical features, of 
course—but extremely important. Your dealer will gladly 


explain how much they contribute to finer engine performance. 
When the time comes to replace worn plugs—and the proper 
time is every 10,000 miles—do as so many motor car builders 
have done after thorough tests: Insist on AC, the quality spark 
plug, and the economical spark plug, too. 60¢ each (75c in Canada). 


It pays to install new spark plugs every 10,000 miles—because worn plugs waste 


one gallon cf gasoline in every ten, and waste power and performance, too. 


| 


AC SPARK PLUG CO. 


}|FLINT, MICHIGAN ... S$T. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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PEOPLE WITHOUT ELEVATORS 





ONLY when there is elevator trouble do most of us 
give any thought to elevators. Only when we must 
walk up myriad flights of steps. Only then are we 
conscious of the great importance of vertical 


transportation in our daily lives. 


But, really, there should not be annoying inter- 
ruptions in elevator service. For a properly main- 
tained elevator—one that is examined frequently 
and intelligently—one that is kept in perfect adjust- 


ment—does not give trouble. 


Otis Elevator Company, through its Mainte- 


nance Service, cares for an elevator in this thorough 


manner. Otis Maintenance brings an elevator under 
the supervision of an organization that makes the 
finest elevators known. A concern that has devoted 
years to planning safety and comfort for passengers. 

Otis Elevator Maintenance is available to your 
building manager—avyailable at a reasonable yearly 
rate. It will pay for itself many times over in the 
comfort and satisfaction it brings to you and all 


other tenants in his building. 


OTI 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Flown Dollars 


Dollars sank last week to the lowest 
level since the U.S. quit the gold standard 
—65¢. Because President Roosevelt had 
not yet seen fit to devalue the dollar, the 
price is determined by supply & demand 
in international exchange. And because 
the U. S. has a favorable trade bal- 
ance, demand is normally greater than 
supply. Whence the dollar flood that has 
eaten away 35¢ of every 1oo¢ in each 
U. S. dollar since last April? Continental 
money-changers, canniest of whom are 
reputed to be “the Greeks,” delight in 
selling dollars short, but bankers know 
that that accounted for only a fraction 
of the drop. Last week from the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference in 
Toronto came confirmation of what Wall 
Street has long suspected: that U. S. citi- 
zens have exported their dollars by the 
hundreds of millions. 

“One of our problems,” droned Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, chairman of Britain’s 
delegation, “is the flood of unwanted 
money that is pouring into our banks. 
These funds, deposited in the main by 
U. S. investors, are subject to withdrawal 
at 24-hour notice and are of little or no 
value, though it has not yet been discov- 
ered how to get rid of them.” 


Standard Statistics Co. Inc., world’s 
largest figure factory, estimated that 


$1.000,000,000 had flown the Atlantic, the 
bulk of it to London. France, whose tie 
to gold is none too secure, has received 
little, but Holland and Switzerland have 
been drowned in dollars. Unlike the export 
of gold which is strictly banned,* the 
flight from the dollar has been quietly 
encouraged by Washington; it pushed 
down the price without requiring devalua- 
tion by Presidential decree. 

For those who have no faith in U. S 
money, Max Winkler, well-publicized 
foreign investment expert, has compiled 
the four general methods of expatriating 
capital: 1) opening an account in a Euro- 
pean bank and either leaving the funds in 
foreign currency or buying gold in the 
open market; 2) buying U. S. securities 
having a European market, selling them 
abroad; 3) buying foreign bonds which 
are payable in gold, particularly French, 
Swiss and Dutch East Indian obligations; 
4) buying U. S. commodities (handiest: 
cotton), shipping them to Europe where 
they are sold and the proceeds left. But 
with one-third already clipped from the 
dollar, bankers believe exporting capital 
now is no more than locking the coop 
after the bird has flown. 

Methods of hedging against Inflation 
within U. S. frontiers have become a fa- 
vorite coffee-&-cognac topic. Purchase of 
industrial stocks is, of course, the most 
popular hedge, but commodities and land 
have been creeping up fast since the NRA 
threatened profits with higher labor costs 
Some shrewd businessmen with little 
capital at stake argue that the best thing 
is to go as deep into debt as the banks 

*But goldminers their 
through the Federal 


may export 
Reserve. Last week as 
the first shipment (4,200 oz. troy) left Man- 
hattan, gold seared to $31.69 an ounce. Old 
price paid by the U. S. Mint: $20.67. 


output 


(or friends) will allow; eventually they 
will pay off with cheaper dollars. Carl 
Snyder, economist for the Federal Reserve 
Board, was asked lately by a wealthy 
friend how he could hedge against all 
possible contingencies, including deflation 
or stabilization, so that he would die as 
rich as he was at that moment. “One 
way,” snapped Economist Snyder, “is to 
shoot yourself.” 
Brokers v. Taxes 

One morning last week President 
Richard Whitney* of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Vice President Charles G. 
Taylor Jr. of Metropolitan Life (world’s 
biggest), President Henry Bruére of 


Bowery Savings Bank (world’s biggest), 
Joseph P. Day, if- not the world’s 
biggest, easily the world’s most famed 
realtor, and many another tycoon of 


finance were to be found in the aldermanic 
chamber of Manhattan’s City Hall. They 
were there to testify, not under subpoena, 
but on their own initiative—to argue with 
Samuel Untermyer, baiter of stock ex- 
changes and great corporations. Mr. 
Untermyer had them at a disadvantage 
for he was there as New York City’s 
financial adviser and dictator of Tam- 
many Hall’s financial policy. The 
galleries were crowded with brokers, 
bankers and utility men. 

New York City was having its own 
private financial row. Not so famed as 
Chicago for financial difficulties, New 
York, able by law to borrow up to 10% 
of assessed value of city property, has 
managed over the course of years to pile 
up a per capita debt of $206.74 (five times 
that of Chicago)—for borrowing was the 


easiest way for Tammany to provide 


plenty of pork for the city pork barrel 


# 








$5,000,000 a month required over and 
above Tammany men’s salaries, for relief 
of the city’s unemployed. In July a spe- 
cial session of the New York Legislature 
had been called to give the city special 
taxing powers for the emergency. The 
tycoons of finance were present in the City 
Hall to protest four drastic taxes which 
Financial Counselor Untermyer was about 
to clamp upon them. 

Designed to be in effect only until Feb. 
1, to collect $25,000,000 to bolster the 
city’s credit, the Untermyer taxes were: 

1) A tax of 4% on the investments of 
savings banks and insurance companies 
whose head offices were situated in the 
city (estimated yield, $6,400,000). 

2) A tax of 145% on the gross income 
drawn by utility companies from sources 
‘within the city (estimated yield, $8,300,- 
000). 

3) A tax of 4¢ a share on all transfers 
of stock by residents of the city (estimated 
yield, $5,000,000). 

4) A tax of 5% on the gross income 
of all stock brokers whose head offices 
were situated in the city (estimated yield 
$5,000,000). 

All savings banks and most life in- 
surance companies in New York are mu- 
tual institutions owned not by stock- 
holders but operated for the depositors 
and policy holders by boards of trustees. 
Said Savings Banker Bruére: “Savings 
have kept many a family and are still 
keeping many a family out of the bread 
line and off the city’s hands. . . . Why, 
I ask you, should you tax this protection 


that the working man has built up by 
years of sacrifice?” Said Insurance Man 
Taylor: “This proposed tax is in effect 


a capital levy on policy: holders and 
their widows and orphans.” 

Mr. Untermyer scoffed: “This is just a 
play to the gal'eries.” Said Mayor O’Brien 
to a newshawk as he hurried out after 
listening meekly in the background: “My 





Mayor O’Brien & LAwver UNTERMYER 


They thought only of the “great suffering masses.” 


without arousing citizens by putting high 
taxes higher or making the working man 
pay more than s5¢ for the world’s longest 
subway ride. Last spring came the season 
of reckoning. The banks grew niggardly 
of further loans, the market value of the 
city’s bonds began to slip, the city found 
it all but impossible to rais2 the extra 
~ *Brother of Morgan Partner George Whitney. 


dear boy, I’ve got a great big hole down 
here [patting his paunch]. Ive got to 
hurry along and get some lunch.” 

Biggest explosion against the new taxes 
came from Mr. Whitney and the stock- 
brokers. Pointing out that in addition 
to a Federal tax of 4¢ a share on stock 
transfers, New York State has also a 
stock transfer tax of 4¢, he prophesied 
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that the city’s additional tax of 4¢ would 
drive security traders to do their business 
in other markets. Pointing out further 
that except for July and August 1932, 
and for May, June and July 1933 brokers 
have had three incredibly lean years, he 
declared that the tax on brokers would 
put many a brokerage firm out of business. 
The broker-filled gallery came down with 
applause. 

Well might the brokers clap for their 
defender. Many a small brokerage house 
which has a gross business of $500,000 a 
year is lucky in these days to net 15% of 
gross for division among half a dozen or 
more partners. A tax of 5% of gross 
would take one-third of its profits. Worse 
off would be larger houses which do a 
large “wire” business (execute orders 
transmitted by out-of-town members, re- 
ceiving only one-half of the normal com- 
mission for their services). Worse off too 
would be oddlot houses, who specialize in 
furnishing lots of less than 100 shares 
for small purchasers, do roughly one- 
third of the business transacted on the 
Exchange. Wire houses and oddlot brokers 
are able to turn far less than 15% of 
their gross into net profit. If stock- 
trading were to reach and stay at a level 
of 6,000,000 shares a day the brokers 
could bear the tax, but in slack periods 
like the present a 5% tax on gross income 
might completely erase the profits of 
many. 

The same day Mayor Meyer C. Ellen- 
stein of Newark, N. J. wrote Mr. 
Whitney a letter inviting the New York 
Stock Exchange to move across the Hud- 
son River. Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey seconded the invitation with 


the promise that New Jersey would place 
no taxes on brokers. 

When he heard of New Jersey’s invita- 
tion to the Exchange, Mr. Untermyer 
said: “It is as unsportsmanlike and con- 
temptible as any performance of a great 
State of which I have ever seen or 
heard. ... If the Stock Exchange so 
much as dares to put through this tax- 
dodging scheme to help deprive the un- 
employed of food and shelter it will only 
hasten the day of Federal regulation. . . .” 
Mayor O’Brien paid a stentorian tribute 
to himself and friends, declared they never 
wavered in their duty to “the great suffer- 
ing masses of the City.” 

Next afternoon 250,000 of New York 
City’s great suffering masses and tycoons 
marched up Fifth Avenue in a great NRA 
parade. Three thousand of them were 
Stock Exchange and brokerage employes. 
In the reviewing stand before the Public 
Library were General Johnson, Governor 
Lehman of New York, Grover Aloysius 
Whalen and prognathous Mayor O’Brien, 
waving and smiling at the marchers. Just 
after the head of the brokerage army 
passed the stand somebody shouted 
“Booo.” A hundred voices took it up: 
“O’Brien, boo! O’Brien booo!” The 
Mayor, looking somewhat _ surprised, 
forced a smile and waved gaily. 

“Boooooo!” the brokers’ clerks shouted 
back. The Mayor’s mighty jaw clamped 
shut. He grew red in the face and faltered 
in his waving. A halt in the parade brought 
the brokers to a stop before the stand. 

“Hurray for General Johnson,” some- 
one shouted in the ranks. 

“You’re lousy, O’Brien,” 
above the boos. 


cried a voice 
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Here you see the operation of a great railroad 
system strikingly displayed with the aid of 
lustrous ALLEGHENY METAL. This satin- 
i> smooth alloy delineates the lettering and bright 
metal trim of the entire exhibit and illustrates 
the splendid decorative possibilities of this 
unrusting, untarnishing and unstaining metal. 
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PIPE Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Meta 
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There was a chorus of Bronx cheers. 

“Booo!” roared the brokers. The 
Mayor, mustering a smile, leaned for- 
ward and looked far down the street, 
waving blithely to marchers who had not 
yet come in sight. For 18 minutes until 
the last of the brokerage army had passed, 
the booing continued. In the rear of the 
reviewing stand Boss Curry of Tammany, 
who has the job of re-electing Mayor 
O’Brien in November, frowned under the 
brim of his silk hat. 


Most brokers regarded proposals for 
moving the New York Stock Exchange to 
New Jersey as far fetched because: the 
Exchange owns $20,000,000 of property in 
Manhattan; brokers are bound by leases 
on offices; the undesirability of leaving 
the banking centre. Other _ brokers, 
whether to throw a scare into Tammany or 
because they really meant business, took 
steps: 

1) Certain firms (unnamed) engaged 
lawyers of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft to investigate the legal aspects of 
transferring the site of security transac- 
tions outside New York City. 

2) Col. William Freiday and _ other 
partners of the brokerage firm of J. Robin- 
son-Duff & Co. applied to New Jersey for 
the incorporation of an exchange at 
Newark to be known as the National 
Stock Exchange. They announced the in- 
tention of offering seats to members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, reported 
that 15 brokerage houses were prepared 
to take memberships. 

3) On the prospect of securities busi- 
ness drifting from Manhattan to other 
markets seats on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change jumped from $4.400 to $9,g00— 
purchases by New York brokers being 
reported. 

Meantime steps to test the legality of 
New York City’s taxes were being pre- 
pared on all sides. The city’s credit 
standing did not improve and its bonds, 
some of which have sold down to 7o, 
failed to rally. Many thought that the 
new taxes would yield not big revenue 
but big law suits. The bankers of the 
city, who already hold $200,000,000 of the 
city’s short-term obligations and have 
been asked to lend $72,000,000 more in 
the immediate future, wrote a letter to 
Mayor O’Brien. Five of the city’s high- 
est fiscal potentates told him plainly: 
“The problem cannot be permanently 
solved, and the city restored to the high 
credit position to which it is fundamen- 
tally entitled, without a more comprehen- 
sive program than the mere infliction of 
additional taxes upon an already over- 
taxed community.” They proposed that 
the bankers, the city and the Governor 
of New York meet to work out a real 
solution. Lawyer Untermyer, replying for 
Mayor O’Brien, accepted the proposal. 
Meantime the Board of Aldermen _rubber- 
stamped Mr. Untermyer’s taxes; only the 
Mayor’s signature was needed to put 
them into effect. 


Tsar Out 


“T have assumed that your purpose in 
. . . broadening the scope of the work of 
the Iron & Steel Institute is primarily the 
practical one of getting and keeping the 
industry on a sound and profitable basis 
in so far as this can be brought about by 
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othing in the Word of God 


ABOUT the RAILROADS” 


L.. budding metropolis of Lancaster, Ohio, 
bubbled with debate. It was the year 1828. Talk had 
been heard of a trail of rails being laid across the Alle- 
ghenies. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the younger citizens. “It will bring 
people and money and prosperity.” 


“Nonsense!” grumbled their parents... they who in 
their own time had ignored warnings of the | impassa- 
bility of those same Alleghenies . . . who, long rifle in 
arm, had conquered the ancient mountain barrier to 
find prosperity and happiness beyond. 

In answer to the Junior Auxiliary’s application for 
permission to use the schoolhouse for a formal debate on 
railroads, the patriarchal School Board replied: 


“You are welcome to use the schoolroom to debate all 
proper questions in, but such things as railroads and tele- 
graphs are impossibilities and rank infidelity. There is 
nothing in the word of God about them. If God had de- 
signed that His intelligent creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of 15 miles an hour by steam, He would 
have foretold it through His holy prophets. It is a device of 
Satan to lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 


As old as time, itself, is this conflict between 
liberalism and tradition. 

Had the railroads been dependent on the self-satisfied 
School Boards of 1828, we might still be cracking bull 
whips over our oxen. And had the manufacturers of a// 
constructive products and services been at the mercy of 
those content-with-things-as-they-are, shirts might still 
be loomed in the kitchen, moccasins fashioned in the 
living room and the relative equivalent of Lux, Camay, 
and Palmolive boiled in the backyard! 

W.,., at Liberty, know something about the 
power r of the young liberals. They have taken our maga- 
zine, conceived in the very epoc h of Liberalism’s great- 
est triumph, dedicated to the spirit of constructive dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are, replete with stories 
and articles aimed at logical “‘ways out,” without a fear 
for tradition ... and have given it the greatest week- 
after-week repeated demand ever accorded a magazine. 

They read not merely its fiction but its dramatically 
presented serious articles with a thoroughness unknown 
to longer established publications. 

Choosing a typical American city (Elmira, N. Y.) to 
localize its editorial efforts toward restoring confidence 
in the future, Liberty actually helped to doudle the sales 
of life insurance, push up automobile sales by 20 per 


cent, spurt industrial power consumption by Ioo per 
cent. 

Liberty readers are liberal leaders. They have con- 
fidence in their country, confidence in the magazine 
whose thinking is so closely in harmony with their own 
and confidence in the advertisers who, by their associa- 
tion with Liberty, stamp themselves as being young 
minded, constructive and true to the liberal ideas that 
are the hope of the nation. 


So far as the old line conservatives are concerned, one 
will have to remember that “‘there is nothing in the word 
of God” about pre-shrunk collars, rubber bathing suits 
or doughnut tires. But there caz be, in the pages of this 
book that is published every week and asked for a// oven 
again every week by the buy’ ing leaders who know that 
Liberty i is a School House that will never be closed to 
their debate. 





Cotonet FE. M. HOUSE 


CONFIDENTIAL ADVISER TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


Cot. House writes to Liperty: 
cer 
ik HERE 1s a pl ice for an aggressive, liberal 
policy m: agazine. I have always been identi- 
fied both in Texas and nationally with the 
liberal thinking element. 

“Tf am sure that Liberty is well fitted to 
carry the mess: ige of liberalism to the masses 





subject 


with its dramatic , human, concise techhique of making every 
popular reading.” 





TOM D. McKEOWN 
‘ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
4th District, Oklahoma. The 
Judiciary. 


District: Com- 


mittee on the 


ConGressMAN McKeown writes to Liperry: 


“ce 

I BUY your m: igazine pri actically every 
week and have read it with interest. I am a 
progressive Democrat liberal in my views and 
have been a little premature with many of my 
suggestions that were a little ahead of the procession, so | find that 


one must slow down and not get too far ahead. 
“T think there is room for a liberal weekly magazine in America.” 








CRAVEN, LL.B. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Member North Carolina Bar. Founder and first 
President Trinity College. Major Fudge Advo- 
cateU.S. Army during Great War. Author: Tor- 
rens Land Title System; Federal Income Tax. 


BRUCE 


TRINITY, 


Mr. CRAVEN WRITES TO LIBERTY: 





ce 
| HERE js an unquestioned popular need 
and desire for a liberal journalism and a con- 


siderable disgust en the usual type of journalism which has become 
terribly stereotyped. 
“T believe that a liberal journal with respect for TRUTH (mean- 
ing accuracy in respect to facts), has a popular appeal i in America. 
“Liberty-seems to be going far to meet this demand.” 
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e 
only one 


left out! 


i don’t understand it 
before 


the family never left me out of anything 
i’ve even slept in the big chair with the new slip cover 
and got away with it 


but this evening a strange man came in all of us gathered 
round and the man talked about a family income plan that took 
care of junior’s mother and junior’s sister and junior’s father 
and junior and even the baby i wasn’t mentioned so i just 


barked one little yip to sort of remind the man 


that was when junior’s mother motioned to him to take me out 


i suppose it’s o.k. junior whispered to me that he’d take 
care of me 


Sun Life is the leading international insurance company. 
Founded 1865. Assets exceed $600,000,000. Liberal, mod- 
ern contracts. 


Operates in 40 states and in 40 countries. 
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THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
United States Dept., Washington, D. C. (Residents of Canada: Please address Montreal, Quebec) 
Please send me information on the Sun Life Family Income Plan. as 
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co-operation between the various units— 
within the law. 

“T assume also that ... the reasons 
for making these changes are related .. . 
to more fundamental difficulties affecting 
all industries which, if not worked out 
within or by industry itself, will in the 
end bring about changes in existing laws 
and a greater measure of Government con- 
trol than most of us would like to see.”— 
Robert Patterson Lamont to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute’s executive commit- 
tee after assuming the presidency August 
1932. 

“On August 29 [1933] the board of di- 
rectors held its first meeting in its capacity 
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Soibelman Syndicate 


RoBERT PATTERSON LAMONT 


“No one knows how far it may go.” 


as administrator of the code. Three repre- 
sentatives of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration attended the meeting, marked 
the beginning of Government regulation 
of business. No one knows how far it 
may go. 

“From now on... the principle ac- 
tivities of the . . . Institute will be in 
seeing that the obligations of the industry 
under the code are properly carried out 
and reported to the Government. The 
opportunity for constructive, forward 
looking . . . plans for the industry as a 
whole . .. must give way to the... 
immediate need, which can best be met by 
men familiar with the vast details of .. . 
the industry.”—President Lamont’s resig- 
nation written Sept. 1, but not released 
until the day of Manhattan’s monster 
NRA parade last week (see p. 12). 

Thus was the past year defined by Pres- 
ident Hoover’s onetime Secretary of Com- 
merce. But behind Mr. Lamont’s frank 
dislike of Government-in-Business, Wall 
Street saw other reasens for his resigna- 
tion. Mr Lamont was reported to be 
weary of trying to maintain discipline 
among his pack of individualistic iron- 
masters at the same time that he was 
forced to go among them begging for 
funds to keep the Institute going. His 
$100,000 salary was understood to have 
been halved. He had been offered several 
big industrial jobs. Furthermore, Mr. La- 
mont had been picked for one kind of job 
and the NIRA had suddenly handed him 
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another. In Steel’s long fight for an open- ; 
| shop clause in its code, not Mr. Lamont 


but Bethlehem’s gusty Charles Michael 
Schwab and U. S. Steel’s indomitable 
Myron Charles Taylor had taken com- 
mand. And although NRA’s labor clause 
was rammed into the code, no good steel- 
man would dream of conceding the end 
of the open shop. What steelmen want 
for a tsar is either: 1) a man who will 
fight all attempts to unionize the industry 
or 2) an efficient non-entity who will leave 
steelmen to handle Labor themselves. 

No two steelmen agreed last week on 
Mr. Lamont’s probable successor, but at 
his summer home in Loretto, Pa. Charles 
Michael Schwab, now the Institute’s chair- 
man and its former active head, admitted 
that he was “likely” to resume the presi- 
dency. 





Suspended Stetso 

One day last week tax-harried members 
of the New York Stock Exchange stopped 
trading long enough to hear President 
Whitney solemnly announce a suspension 
—first in more than a year. To the mem- 
bers assembled and to U. S. citizens young 
& old, the name that President Whitney 
uttered was associated not with banking 
or finance but with cow-punching. Partner 
John Batterson Stetson Jr. of Philadel- 
phia’s Stetson & Blackman is the son of 
the founder of John B. Stetson Co., whose 
hats were (and still are) as much a fixture 
of the cow country from Athabasca Land- 
ing to the Strait of Magellan as the cows 
themselves. 

Broker Stetson stayed with his father’s 
venerable firm for only a few years after 
he was graduated from Harvard in 1906. 
South American archeology and ethnology 
interested him much more than hats. At 
the start of the War he jumped into avia- 
tion, flew for a year in France. In 1925 
President Coolidge appointed him Minis- 
ter to Poland. After he resigned in 1930, 
he formed a brokerage firm with a Phila- 
delphia banker, Daniel S. Blackman. 
Broker Stetson, who was reported to have 
put up the capital, became the floor mem- 
ber. Last week although receivers listed 
Stetson & Blackman’s liabilities at 
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SEE THIS AMAZING NEW 


THERMOCHRON 


Before Buying Any Heating Plant 


@ Go to your heating dealer today— 
see how this revolutionary new Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell invention supersedes 
the thermostat as the last word in 


. efficient, economical control of auto- 


$274,000, assets (including Broker Stet- | 
See how theThermochron forever elim- 


son’s Stock Exchange seat) at $322,000, 
President Whitney said that “it is in such 
financial condition that it cannot be per- 
mitted to continue in business with safety 
to its creditors.” 

Now 49, with a thick black ‘mustache 
and a high forehead, Broker Stetson is a 
civic-minded Philadelphia socialite whose 
pet hobby is raising fish. His mother, who 
became the Countess Santa Eulalia of 
Portugal after old John Stetson’s death, 
added -$4,000,000 to Son Stetson’s hat 
fortune when she died in 1929. As a direc- 
tor of John B. Stetson Co., Broker Stetson 
has watched his father’s business become 
one of the largest fine hat-makers in the 
U.S. It still makes ten gallon models, but 
the bulk of its $5,000,000 annual sales is 
quality hats for men.* A rigidly enforced 
rule at the John B. Stetson Co. offices in 
Philadelphia: that no employe may pass 
the Stetson portals hatless. 

*Best big-hat customer is Tom Mix, who buys 
them by the dozen, white or cream. Another is 
Publisher Amon Giles Carter of Fort Worth who 
pays $40 to $125 each, gives them away to Fort 
Worth visitors such as Lord Rothermere, Will 
Rogers, Jack Dempsey. 


matic oil, gas and coal heating systems. 


inates unhealthful, fuel-wasting tem- 
perature variations — heretofore un- 
avoidable due to the inability of even 
the best heating plants to deliver full 
heat volume, or shut it off, the instant 
the ordinary thermostat clicks ‘‘on’’ 
or ‘‘off.’’ This ingenious device antici- 
pates the furnace trend and prevents 
coasting over or under the desired tem- 
perature by pre-timing the thermostatic 
onor offaction. In addition tounusually 
close, positive thermostatic action, the 
Thermochron automatically ‘‘feels’’ 
the heat trend 48 times a day—even- 
izing the heat-flow before the furnace has a 
chance to lag. 

CUTS FUEL BILLS 10% TO 30% 


See, too, how the Thermochron can be 
set once and for all to turn down the 


heat at bedtime to a comfortable sleep- 
ing temperature—to fire up automat- 
ically before you get up, letting you 
sleep an extra hour. By thus saving 
heat at night, and by preventing over- 
heating daytimes, the Thermochron 
saves 10 to 30% on fuel. 

With Thermochron control your family 
will be protected against colds and 
other illnesses caused by uneven heat- 
ing. You will no longer be annoyed by 
“Cold 70”’ or air stratification. 


FOR ALL HEATING PLANTS 


The Thermochron costs only a little 
more than a conventional thermostat 
—yet it may save you the entire cost 
of your new heating plant within a 
few years. It is already standard on 
many late oil, gas and coal furnaces 
it can be installed on your present 
plant. See it at your dealer’s, or phone 
the local Minneapolis-Honeywell 
branch. Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2925 Fourth 
Ave., South— Minneapolis. Branches 
in all principal cities. 





MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


Temperature Control Systems for Homes, Large Buildings and Industry 
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FASTEST SERVICE 


Nation-wive Air 
aND Air-raiL Express 


> New fast planes flying the country’s leading 
air routes now make shipping time a matter of 
hours between 85 principal cities while supple- 
mental fast air-rail schedules extend this high- 
speed service to 23,000 other Railway Express 
Agency points. New York to Cleveland in 2 hrs. 
52 min.—to Chicago in 514, and in 11 hrs. 13 
min. to Oklahoma City are typical runs on this 
nation-wide service that safeguards shipments 
with duplicate receipts and includes pick-up and 
delivery in leading towns. Your nearest Railway 
Express Agent has details on rates and the new 
high-speed schedules. 
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| RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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of TIME 
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Independent 
INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL 


From the individual and institu- 
tion with large estate problems 
to the small investor seeking to 
build up his capital, there is a 
Wetsel service for every inves- 
tor’s needs. 


Information on request. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
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Father of Pig Waters 

Desiring to raise farm income by re- 
ducing the pig population of the U. S. 
(Time, Aug. 28), the Farm Administra- 
tion announced a month ago that it would 
buy 4,000,000 young pigs and 1,000,000 
farrowing sows at a premium ($9.50 per 
100 lb. for 25-pounders down to $6 on 
100-pounders, and $4 a head flat on far- 
rowing sows). Farmers expecting better 
hog prices next year cannily held back 
their farrowing sows, sold the Govern- 
ment only 200,000 up to last week. But 
so eager were farmers to be rid of young 
hogs that shipments poured in. With over 
3,000,000 already received the Adminis- 
tration raised its quota last week to 
5,992,000 piglets. 

The stockyards were swamped. It is 
not worth butchering hogs that weigh less 
than 80 !b. Since the average weight of 
the hogs received was only 60 lb. not 
many of them could be made into pork 
for distribution to the unemployed. It 
had been planned to “tank” the smaller 
hogs: convert them into grease, by- 
products and “tankage” (fertilizer). 
When the tanking equipment of the St. 
Louis stockyards was completely over- 
whelmed by piglets, the Farm Admin- 
istration gave orders to salvage only 
grease (about 8% of pigs by weight). 
Last week the remainder of the piglets— 
which represented over half what the 
government has paid the farmers—was 
poured into the mighty Mississippi River, 
waste. 

oe 
Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

John G. McCrory, 73, founder of Mc- 
Crory Stores Corp. (5¢-&-10¢ chain), re- 
signed as board chairman that he might 
be free to bid for the bankrupt properties. 
Farm-born Merchant McCrory, who 
opened his first store in Scottdale, Pa. in 
1882 and who branched until he had 
peppered the East and South with 244 
units, sold control to Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
two years ago. Because it could not obtain 
usual seasonal bank financing, the chain 
was placed in bankruptcy last January. 


Amadeo Peter Giannini, No. 1 U. S. ~ 


branch-banker and John Francis Neylan, 
oldtime San Francisco newsman and now 
William Randolph Hearst’s shrewd, hawk- 
nosed general counsel, were elected di- 
rectors of Manhattan’s National City 
Bank. Taking two of the three seats va- 
cated by Charles Edwin Mitchell, Hugh 
Benton Baker and Percy Avery Rocke- 
feller, Messrs. Giannini & Neylan will 
speak for National City’s largest stock- 
holder, Transamerica Corp., of which Mr. 
Giannini is the rambunctious chairman. 
Transamerica acquired its block of nearly 
600,000 shares when it sold Manhattan’s 
old Bank of America to National City in 
1931. No traditionalist, Banker Giannini, 
whose Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 
(San Francisco) has 411 branches up & 
down California, promptly loosed a blast 
in favor of Federal guarantee of bank de- 
posits, which most bankers view with 
gravest alarm. 

William Ross McCain, brother of 
Chairman Charles Simonton McCain of 
Chase National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of Aetna Insurance Co., succeeding 
Ralph Burkett Ives who became board 
chairman. 


AERONAUTICS 


“Rumbling” & “Goosing” 


Not long ago Oliver Edwin Simmonds, 
M. P., British aircraft designer and lec- 
turer, toured the airlines of the U. S. He 
told what he saw and what he thought 
about it in the issue of The Aeroplane 
which reached the U. S. last week. 

To Mr. Simmonds the two worst fea- 
tures of U. S. air transport are noise and 
“rumbling.” The noise evil has been effec- 
tively attacked since his visit; the Curtiss 
“silent”? Condor and the new Douglas Air- 
liner have reduced cabin decibels to ap- 
proximately the same level as a Pullman. 

“Rumbling” is a word unknown in U. §. 
aviation. Mr. Simmonds defined it as the 
practice of using a plane’s engines to help 
it into an airport “instead of using proper 
skill and judgment in gliding to the de- 
sired point . . . without help from the en- 
gines.” He viewed with alarm the danger 
of an engine cutting out while the pilot is 
rumbling in. Moreover, he contended that 
habitual reliance on engine power causes a 
pilot to lose his ability to make a forced 
landing “deadstick” if necessary. Oldtime 
pilots prefer not to rumble, Mr. Simmonds 
found; but operators insist on it because a 
glide sometimes entails dips, swoops and 
sideslips which may frighten passengers. 

Critic Simmonds was correct about the 
feelings of oldtime pilots. In the old days 
of temperamental engines a good pilot al- 
ways glided in, a poor pilot flew in. But 
that criterion has been outmoded by multi- 
motored ships and by modern engines 
which once warmed up, do not cut out. 
Transport operators hoot at the idea of 
danger in landing under power. They point 
out that at any moment during a landing, 
a pilot may need to gun his engines full 
blast to avoid collision, or to overcome a 
sudden shift of wind. Unless the engines 
have been turning over constantly, they 
will be choked and useless when he needs 
them. Hence the pilot “gooses” the motors 
with short bursts as he comes slanting 
down to the field. 

No chronic carper, Mr. Simmonds found 
much good to report to British airmen: 
@ England should learn from the U. S. 
the secret of high-speed, high-frequency 
schedules. 

@ English aircraft should adopt the re- 
tractable landing gear as used in the U. S. 
@ “The radio beacon [not used in Eng- 
land] is quickly replacing the topographi- 
cal map in American aviation.” 

@ Civil aviation in the U. S. is free from 
military control, while in England it is sub- 
ject to Air Ministry “interference.” 


Death of a Jumper 


Anyone who ever saw Herbert Emerson 
(“Spud”) Manning, 25, make a parachute 
jump would have predicted violent death 
for him. His specialty at fairs and air 
meets was the delayed opening. From a 
plane three miles high he would plummet 
down, trailing flour like a comet’s tail, 
until within 1,000 ft. of the ground, then 
jerk his ’chute open. His most famed 














jump occurred a year ago in California 
when he fell 16,000 ft., jerked his ripcord 
at 500 ft., landed in an orange tree. An 
English jumper beat that record for alti- 
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tude (he dropped 17,250 ft.) but pulled 
his ripcord at 3,750 ft. No one had 
dropped so far and so close to earth as 
Spud Manning. 

A quiet, earnest person, Manning made 
barely enough at his jumping to support 
a pretty wife and five-year-old son at Pico, 
Calif. Last month he got $1,000 for eight 
jumps at the California State Fair at 
Sacramento. On he went to Chicago for 
the International Air Races, spent the 
whole sum on four new ’chutes. Follow- 
ing the races he attended a party at the 
South Bend, Ind. home of Vincent Bendix 
(automobile and airplane parts). Another 
guest, Charles T. Otto, offered to fly him 
and a girl friend back across Lake Mich- 
igan’s tip to Chicago in an autogiro. The 
*giro never reached shore. 

Last week, day after Manning’s wife 
gave birth to a daughter, his body was 
washed up at Indiana Harbor with those 
of his companions. They were partly 
dressed, unbruised, obviously had tried to 
swim ashore after the ’giro settled onto 
the surface with a faulty engine or empty 
fuel tanks.* 
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Plane v. Frost 
On a clear windless night last week when 








the temperature hovered near freezing, an - 


airplane skimmed back & forth, back & 
forth across a lowland field in eastern 
Wisconsin. From midnight until 5 a. m. 
the plane continued its lonely patrol at 
100 ft. altitude, barely missing the tama- 
rack trees bordering the field. At dawn it 
flew away, to return another chill, cloud- 
less night. 

The field was the 400-acre potato patch 
of Farmer John Erickson of Waupaca, 
Wis. The plane was a second-hand crate 
owned and flown by George Parker, 22- 
year-old student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Pilot Parker’s job was to stir up 
the cold air which settles in the lowland, 
thus save the potatoes from frost. If he 


brings Farmer Erickson’s crop through to | 


harvest unblighted, Pilot Parker will col- 
lect $400, enough to send him back to 
college this autumn: If frost strikes, 
Parker gets nothing. 


SEQUELS 











To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the trial of David A. Lamson, 31- 
year-old sales manager of Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, for the murder of his wife 


(Time, Sept. 11): conviction, by a jury | 


which recommended the death sentence, 
in San Jose, Calif. 

@ To the $100,000 suit for alienating the 
affections of Broker Alfred C. Read Jr. of 
Oakland, Calif., brought against Film 
Actress Claire Windsor, 32, by Marian 





Read in Los Angeles (Time, Sept. 11): | 


award of $75,000 damages by 10-to-2 vote 
of a middle-aged jury. Twice-married 
Actress Windsor planned an appeal, com- 
mented: “I have no money and rather 
than go to work that Mrs. Read may col- 
lect, I will get married again.” 





*Like all landplanes, autogiros sink in water. 
Excepting the case of an experimental craft in 
France last year, ’giro-builders can still claim 


that no occupant has been killed by a ’giro crash. | 
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NEW BURROUGHS MACHINES HANDLE 





INCREASED 





DEMAND FOR 





STATISTICS 







AND 
FIGURES 








These new machines ... new features... new 
developments are especially timely in view of 
the increased demand for more complete, more 
detailed, more accurate figures and _ statistics 
about your business. Burroughs can assist in 
bringing greater speed and greater simplicity 
to every kind of accounting and statistical work. 


Many of these new machines 


write several 


records in one operation; many machine opera- 
tions are automatic; all are time-saving. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs representative for 
complete information. Or write directly to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR COST AND 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
computing by high-speed direct multi- 
plication — automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, amounts. 
This greatly simplifies handling labor, 
material, and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, process cost, 
or any other plan. 


FOR SALES ANALYSES 


New Burroughs machines for analyzing 
sales by departments or commodities; by 
territories; by kind or size of containers 
or packages; with taxes, exemptions, 
deductions. Usually only one handling 
of the original record is required. Cost 
of sales computed quickly and easily. 


mUnoen 
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¥% Burroughs 


FOR PAYROLL, TIMEKEEPING 
AND LABOR STATISTICS 


New Burroughs machines compute earn- 
ings and, in one operation, prepare all 
records, including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope. 
They automatically accumulate such 
labor statistics as hours, earnings, vari- 
ous deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 


FOR GENERAL STATISTICS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
with an especially high-speed computing 
mechanism—that calculate percentages; 
that pro-rate overhead and other ex- 
penses; that calculate cost per unit and 
provide other similar figures and statistics. 
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Remington, 


“SPORTSMAN” 


20-GAUGE 


AUTOLOADING 


SHOTGUN 


THE BEST GUN 
for SKEET 


OU can break more targets 

with a Remington “Sports- 
man” because the gun does all the 
work. Splendid balance gives you 
a fast, smooth swing—a perfect fol- 
low-through. A split second after 
squeezing the trigger, the “empty” 
is ejected—the gun is loaded and 
ready for the next shot. Easy to 
operate—easy on your shoulder, 
easy on your pocketbook. 


Skeet is modern. That’s why the 
modern Remington “Sportsman” 
autoloading gun predominates 
with Skeet shooters—with the 
champions especially. Available 
in the most practical gauges, 12, 
16 or 20—3 or 5 shot—26” im- 
proved cylinder barrel recom- 
mended, 


A Tip for the Small Bore Skeeter 


For those who like the small 
gauges—the Remington 20 gauge 
“Sportsman” autoloader is prac- 
tical for Skeet, for the upland and 
the marsh. It shoots K LEANBORE 
medium loads for Skeet and ordi- 
nary field hunting; also the pow- 
erful long range 2-34” Nitro Ex- 
press Loads that make clean, sure 
kills—no cripples. Weighs only 
6-34 pounds. Don’t buy until your 
dealer shows you this practical, 
all-purpose gun. 

Write for descriptive circulars. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


*ALWAYS SHOOT 
Remington, 


KLEANBORE. 


GILLOTTS series 


SHOT SHELLS 
UPOND 





STAINLESS 


| 


== STEEL PENS~ 


save you money because 
they last longer. Do not 
corrode or rust. 

Gillott Pens have stood for 
quality for over 100 years, 
If your dealer is not stocked, 
send us 9¢ in stamps for 
samples for general use, 24¢ 
for a set of drawing pens (car- 
bon steel). 


Jos. Gillott & Sons, 
= Ltd. 


93 Chambers St., New York City 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


Everyone in the world named William 
(or Guillaume, Guglielmo, Willem, Wil- 
helm, Guilielmus, Guillermo, Guilherme) 
was invited to an international Congress 
of Williams in October 1934 at St. Brieuc, 
France to celebrate the 7ooth anniversary 
of the death of St. Guillaume Pinchon, 
Bishop of St. Brieuc who in 1225 saved 
thousands from famine by functioning as 
Brittany’s food dictator. 

Coast guards at Shoreham, England, sur- 
veying a stormy sea, saw a white speck 
fluttering in the dusk. Three miles out 
they found weary-armed James Henry 
Thomas, Britain’s Secretary for Do- 
minions, tugging at an oar in a stalled mo- 
torboat with three fishing companions. 
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Montana’s Senator Burton Kendall 
Wheeler was knocked unconscious, suf- 
fered concussion of the brain, a bruised 
leg and minor abrasions, when a rear tire 
blew out on the automobile in which he 
was driving with his family to Washington, 
tumbling it twice over into a ditch near 
Glasgow, Mont. 

—_—o>— 

Motoring to the Capitol, Florida’s Sen- 
ator Duncan Upshaw Fietcher, 74, was 
cut and bruised when a truck collided with 
his automobile. 

Vee Ens 

California’s lanky Senator William 
Gibbs McAdoo & wife sailed for Europe. 
Asked whether there was any official sig- 
nificance in his proposed visit to Russia, 
Senator McAdoo replied: “Not a damn bit 
. . . Lam going as a U. S. Senator looking 
for information. I can never learn enough 
about things.” 

ed 

Appointed to succeed the late Marie 
Adrienne Anne Victurnienne Clémentine 
de Rochechouart de Crussol, Dowager 
Duchess d’Uzés, as Wolf Lieutenant for 
the Department of Seine-et-Oise, France, 
was Baron Edouard Alphonse James de 
Rothschild, head of the Rothschild Bank 
in France, regent of the Bank of France, 
president of the Counsel of Administration 
of the Chemin de fer du Nord. 

a 

Motoring in Cannes, France, with her 2- 
year-old son Michael John was beauteous 
Atalanta Arlen (onetime Countess Ata- 
lanta Mercati), wife of Novelist Michael 
Arlen (Dikran Kouyoumdjian). A motor- 
cyclist rammed into the rear of her auto- 
mobile, was instantly killed. Forced to flee 
by a mob of Frenchwomen who cursed and 
threatened her, she was rescued by her 
husband and a British vice consul. 

setae 

A thief stalked into a room on the 16th 
floor of a Milwaukee hotel, pointed a rusty 
revolver at its occupant, University of 
Wisconsin’s sapient President Glenn 
Frank. He demanded the keys to Dr. 
Frank’s baggage. Backing slowly away as 
the thief rummaged through his belong- 
ings, Dr. Frank got into his bathroom, 
slammed and bolted the door, shouted for 
help out the window. The thief fled, with- 
out booty. 


For seizing and kissing a young woman 
in a railway compartment when the train 
went through a tunnel, Sir Leo George 
Chiozza Money, 63, famed economist, 
editor, originator of Allied shipping strat- 
egy against German submarines in the 
War, was fined £2 1os ($11.25) in Epsom, 
England. 

—————— 


After marching with other editors & 
publishers in Manhattan’s monster NRA 
parade (see p. 12) Arthur Brisbane wrote 
in his Hearstpaper colyum: “Many had 
not walked so far, nearly a mile and a 
half, in long years. Roy Howard stood 














ARTHUR BRISBANE 


“Life is one long procession anyway.” 


the trip well; Kobler not so well; he is 
making money rapidly and getting fat.* 

“Joseph Medill Patterson, who rarely 
appears, looked bored but patriotic. He 
didn’t mind the walk for he had marched 
in the big war with an artillery outfit. 

“Herbert Bayard Swope,}+ chin 
pointed up, looked exactly like the youth 
that kept saying ‘Excelsior’ on his way 
through the Alpine village, only more 
earnest, fiery and brave.” 

Asked how he looked and felt in the 
parade, Editor Brisbane, 68, replied: “I 
wasn’t tired, because I exercise constantly, 
breaking in young horses and chopping 
down trees. . . . We all perspired a good 
deal. . . . Life is one long procession, any- 
way. ... Future processions will be in 
the air, thousands of airplanes, wing to 
wing.” 

Editor Brisbane took along his young 
son, so he could “see what New York 
looked like from the streets. Young peo- 
ple nowadays only see it from car win- 
dows.” 


*Publisher Alfred John Kobler of the Hearst 
tabloid Mirror made a fortune as president of 
Hearst’s rich American Weekly. The Mirror, 
long a money-loser, is supposed now to be out 
of the red. . 

+Cyclonic onetime executive editor of the New 
York World. 


 ———— 
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P.R.B. 


Poor SPLENDID Wincs—Frances Win- 
war—Little, Brown ($3.50). 

Today’s generation is beginning to look 
back on the Victorian Age with a kinder 
eye than its fathers did. The late Lytton 
Strachey et al. laid the 19th Century’s 
haunting ghost with many a mocking ex- 
orcism; succeeding scholars are now find- 
ing a sympathetic task in recreating its 
soul. A sign of the times, this latest study 
of Poet-Painter Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and his earnest men is a credit not only to 
its authoress’ heart but to her scholarship 
and her mind. Poor Splendid Wings got 
the pre-eminence over 800 other mss., 
won for Authoress Winwar the Atlantic 
Monthly-Little, Brown $5,000 non-fiction 
prize for 1933. 

At the 1849 Royal Academy Exhibition 
in London, peering connoisseurs were puz- 
zled but incurious to observe on some 
of the pictures the mystic initials P.R.B. 
Gradually the secret leaked (or was given) 
out: the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was 
arming for Art’s sake, preparing to rescue 
her from her official keepers. They called 
themselves Pre-Raphaelites because they 
believed that not since Raphael’s day had 
sincerity and art been candid friends. 
Most promising painter of the group was 
facile John Everett Millais; most agoniz- 
ingly honest, William Holman Hunt; but 
the most dynamic personality and the 
acknowledged leader was one Charles 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Soon their pictures—religious, symbolic, 
realistically detailed—were the talk of 
London. Critics-in-the-street like Charles 
Dickens were indignantly disgusted, but 
Arch-Critic John Ruskin put his seal of 
approval on them, and the Pre-Raphael- 
ites were made. From Oxiord came Ed- 
ward Coley Burne-Jones and William 
Morris to follow the new star. Morris 
was so enchanted with medievalism that 
he got an Oxford blacksmith to forge him 
a suit of armor. When he lowered the 
helmet’s visor it stuck and he had to be 
extricated; but the coat of mail he wore 
the whole day and would not even take 
it off for dinner. The Brotherhood’s 
enthusiasm was sometimes greater than 
their thoroughness. Commissioned by 
Ruskin to fresco the walls of the new 
Oxford Union, they went to work with a 
will on the damp plaster walls, filled them 
with a profusion of Arthurian legends 
which peeled and faded within a year. 

Many were the Pre-Raphaelitish extra- 
curricular activities. They published a 
short-lived magazine, Germ. They were 
charter readers and enthusiasts over Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat. They 
started an interior decorating company, 
“destined to banish Plush and Fuss from 
the Victorian drawing-room. ...” But 
their most enthusiastically-pursued activ- 
ity was the cult of Pre-Raphaelite woman. 
First came Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, 
called “Lizzie” for short, a long-necked, 
beauteous but goitrous milliner’s assist- 
ant. For a while their common model, 
she became by tacit consent the property 
of Rossetti. He often said he would marry 
her but put it off so long that when he 





finally did she was ungrateful and ob- 
viously dying. But she lived long enough 
to suspect Rossetti often of unfaithful- 
ness, to bear him a still-born child, and 
to die at last of an overdose of laudanum. 
Safely dead, she became again his idol; 
he buried with her the only copy of his 
poems. 

Seven years later he had her dug up 
again, published the poems. The Pre- 
Raphaelites had lost their ascetically 
youthful idealism. By the time Algernon 
Charles Swinburne joined Rossetti the 
upright Ruskin had washed his hands of 
him; Pre-Raphaelite Rossetti had gradu- 
ated into “the fleshly school.” Drugs, his 
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guilty conscience, his Cockney mistress 
Fanny Cornforth, helped him down-hill 
fast. By 1885 the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood was long dead, buried, waiting for 
its resurrection. 

The Author is only five years old as a 
U. S. citizen, as a writer, 15,-as a person, 
32. Known to the census as Mrs. Bernard 
D. N. Grebanier, fellow-Sicilians remem- 
ber Frances Winwar as Francesca Vincigu- 
erra. Born in Taormina, where her great- 
uncle was caretaker of the Graeco-Roman 
amphitheatre, she went to the U. S. with 
her family when she was eight. A shining 
advertisement for Manhattan’s public 
schools, College of the City of New York 
and Columbia University, she speaks seven 
languages, has published a translation of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, three historical 
novels (The Ardent Flame, The Golden 
Round, Pagan Interval). 


Jesus in California 

THe FLUTTER OF AN Eyetip—Myron 
Brinig—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

If Tiffany Thayer were a great deal 
better writer, this is the kind of book he 
might write. Phantasmagoria laid in a 
wilder California than mortal eye has 
seen, The Flutter of an Eyelid promises 
more than it performs, but puts on a gar- 





ishly entertaining show. Says Author 
Brinig, through one of his characters: 
“It occurs to me that a writer ought to 
have both vegetables and flowers in his 
books. He ought to have everything in 
his books. The old idea of being one 
thing at a time, a romanticist or a realist, 
hardly fits in with the times.” 

Caslon Roanoke, author of austere New 
England novels, goes to California for a 
vacation. A friend and admirer has taken 
a bungalow for him in the exotic colony of 
Alta Vista, introduces him to all of Alta 
Vista’s queer characters. Before any of 
them can say “Roanoke,” Caslon has them 
all in a book, finds that they are his 
characters. He falls hopelessly in love 
with Sylvia, and she does him a favor, 
but she remains devoted to her surly ab- 
sentee husband. Sinister Mrs. Forgate, 
who has a reputation as a_husband- 
poisoner, watches with a cold eye the 
passionate friendship between her gigolo 
Antonio and the Keatsian poet Daché. 
Lad Greengable, godlike lifeguard with 
literary leanings, and Jacqueline, mannish 
musician, look longingly at Sylvia. Angela 
Flower (recognizable caricature of Aimee 
Semple McPherson) shouts hoarse evan- 
gelism through cocktail parties. Sol 
Mosier, neurotic antique dealer, pines for 
new sensations. 

Lad Greengable goes off to Europe to 
drown his love for Sylvia in dissipation. 
Jacqueline puts her discords into music. 
Sol has the happy thought of poisoning his 
wife; unfortunately he overindulges and 
she dies. Angela discovers a simple soul 
who believes he is Jesus; under her tutelage 
he acts the part. Arthur Brisbane writes: 
“So Jesus has returned! Millions all over 
the world will welcome the news. Other 
millions will wonder what He is going to 
do about international debts, politics, 
taxes, love, prohibition and the grasping 
public utilities. But whatever happens, 
vou may rest assured that California, as 
usual, will continue to be the beauty spot 
of the earth, visited by millions of tourists 
yearly who will spend their money for 
California home-products and California’s 
incomparable sunshine.” Broadway pro- 
duces a song: 

Jesus is a Pal of mine. 

Rain or shine 

That Sweet Somebody 

Thinks I’m somebody, 

My Pal, my Buddy, 

My Jesus. 
Climax of the publicity campaign is to be 
“Jesus’ ” miraculous walking on the water 
at Santa Monica. All goes well until, some 
distance from land, he catches sight of 
Sylvia swimming beside him, without a 
bathing suit; he sinks without a trace. 
Mrs. Forgate poisons Daché. Just in time 
Author Roanoke goes back to New Eng- 
land: a few days later a last and greatest 
cataclysm swallows up California. 





Eagle & Mate 

Tue Book or Tatsot—Violet Clifton— 
Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 

Excited book-boomers have compared 
this unusual biography to James Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, to Herman Melvill’s 
Moby Dick, to Charles Montagu Doughty's 
trahbia De serta. The Book of Talbot is a 
biography of a comparatively unknown 
man written by his widow. Gravely, not 
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New Relief Conihats Cause 


@ PHYSICIANS now say that most Head- 
aches are caused by: (1) acid-stomach or (2) 
nervous tension. 

@ MODERN DOCTORS prefer Hexin —a 
new alkaline pain-killer — because it stops 
pain faster and combats these 2 common 
causes of pain. Users say they are getting 
relief with unheard-of speed. 


@ BECAUSE it is alkaline, Hextn does not 
upset the stomach as acid* tablets do. No 
Manathenh either. Just lightning-quick re- 
lief. Hexin was originally developed for 
children, so it had to be safe. 
@ BUY HEXIN at your drug store. Take 2 
tablets with water. At once, nerves start to 
relax. At once, HEXIN starts to combat acid- 
ity. Before you realize it, your pain is gone. 
@ YOU'LL NEVER KNOW what quick re- 
lief is till you try Hexin. Test it FREE! 
Mail the coupon now! 
*HEXIN is ALKALINE (non-acid). 
HEXIN, Inc., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
Please send me generous Free sample of Hexin. TC.3933 | 
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CCOUNTANTS! 
—_. 


save time; increase 

your ability to handle new 

problems, new conditions 
with this 1873-page handbook 
covering modern practice from 


simple bookkeeping to higher 
accounting. 











IVES information you need 

for a practical solution in 
any situation, everyday or 
emergency, you may meet. Covers 
entire range of accounting and re- 
lated business activities—not only 
principles, working procedures, 
systems, forms, audits, etc., but 
executive controls, analytical meth- 
ods, use of reports and statements, business law. 
Constantly useful, reliable guidance; 33 sections 
complete, in the Second Edition of the famous 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 

Just this content, without considering its range or 
the hundreds of authorities represented, would easily 
fill 10 big books, eosting you many times the price 
of the whole Handbook. Here it is in one sturdy, 
handsome volume, handy for desk or brief case. 

Nothing else like it at any price. In dealing with 
any question, you can select, not merely usual, but 
best method for your purposes. Youget best opinio. 
on all angles—banking, legal, financial, as well as 
accounting. Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 

Widely used and recommended by executives, 
credit men, bankers—over 110,000 copies bougit. 


Complete Section Sent Free 
Write today for 32-page sample section, with 
full details, including low cost, of this great 
Handbook. No charge; no salesman will call. 


Mail this fi for y 

copy of Free Bookie ) = =F 

I THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 4 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me. without charge, the 32-page sample 
section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full 
information about this book and its low cost. 
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to say solemnly told, it is sometimes pom- 
pous but never inane. Authoress Clifton’s 
fierce reverence for her-subject does at 
times succeed in making her manner 
grand. 

Like many an Englishman since the 
days of Drake, Talbot Clifton (1868- 
1928), found England too small, too safe. 
Scion of an ancient line (beginning in 
1060), and inheritor of great estates, he 
stayed caged only long enough to go 
through Eton and Cambridge, then set 
off to live dangerously in far places. Twice 
before he was 20 he circled the globe, but 
trotting in tourist tracks was not his idea. 
He aimed to make his body an instrument 
of his will. Practicing this counsel of per- 
fection, he wandered purposefully to 
Mexico, California, Alaska, the Barren 
Lands north of Hudson Bay, the centre 
of Africa, Siberia, South America, Burma. 

First white man to penetrate the Bar- 
ren Lands, he counted his expedition a 
success when he came back alive with a 
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Thoughtfully he ate mammoth meat. 


single trophy: a musk-ox head. Grimly 
faithful diarist, no matter how frost-bitten 
or near-delirious with tropical fever, he 
seldom missed recording his daily tale. 
Fond of good living when he could get it, 
he learned to thrive on savage fare. Few 
things turned his stomach. Once in Africa, 
stooping to drink from a shallow well, he 
saw in the water beneath his own re- 
flection “the ragged b'ack face of a man, 
newly murdered.” But he was thirsty and 
drank “gratefully.” Just returned to 
England at the outbreak of the Boer War, 
Talbot went back again as war corres- 
pondent. A slow-healing love affair drove 
him to Siberia, where he shot an ovis 
nivicula (mountain sheep), and a new 
species later named in his honor 
cliftoni. He was stabbed by a drunken 
Cossack servant, rested a while at Verk- 
hoyansk, coldest snot on earth. A fellow- 
traveller, Scientist Hertz, sent him some 
frozen flesh of a mammoth he had found. 
Talbot “ate it thoughtfully, for was it not 
about 8,000 years old?” 

Talbot met his wife in Peru, where she 
was living with her father, the British 
Minister. It was love at third sight; they 


Ovis 


went back to England, properly chap- 
eroned, to get marizied. Rawboned Violet 
was no less characterful than Talbot, and 
even on this first trip they had stormy 
times. But she never tried to domesticate 
him. Soon after marriage they went off 
to Burma and the Malay Archipelago to 
find new types of orchid. When the Great 
War came, Talbot, too old for active 
service, got a coast guard job cruising off 
Ireland; they bought a house and settled 
there. After the War Talbot went off on 
another expedition by himself, to Africa, 
and was taken ill there. But usually they 
went everywhere together. Once he said: 
“T am going to Bagdad to see Gertrude 
Bell, and on into Persia. Will you come?” 
She said, “Oh yes, I'll go.” 

On Talbot’s last trip to Africa Violet 
had gloomy premonitions, but she said 
nothing, was content to be with him. He 
fell too ill to be taken home. “Kneeling 
in front of Talbot, Violet saw the face of 
her husband with awe. She seemed to be 
ministering to a divine stranger. The 
victory of his will over his suffering was 
his investiture; was the crowning of his 
life’s attitude towards his body.” When 
at last he died, she was glad for him. 
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Americana 


No More Trumpets—George Milburn 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

If Edward J. O’Brien (editor of an 
annual Best Short Stories) is any judge 
Author George Milburn is a writer to keep 
an eye on. Of the 18 stor’es in No More 
Trumpets, two have been printed in 
O’Brien anthologies. Readers who must 
have sentiment, romance, sweetness had 
best leave Author Milburn alone: his hard, 
realistic sketches may set their teeth on 
edge. Readers who like their U. S. litera- 
ture homely and indigenous should enjoy 
his stories 

An old inhabitant, joining the crowd 
around the stove at the village store one 
nipping winter day, asserts that he can 
remember much colder weather, to prove 
it tells a Munchausenish yarn about an 
all-night fight culminating in a double 
murder. One of the skeptics is still un- 
convinced. 

The wife of a small-town garage-man, 
whose only daughter has just died, sud- 
denly hates her husband when she dis- 
covers that he has bought a t1oo-lb. sack 
of sugar with trade-coupons that came 
with her daughter’s coffin. 
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Books of the Week 

ANGEL IN THE House—Aathleen Norris 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2). <A sure- 
to-be-popular novel with those who are 
addicted to Authoress Norris. 

TIGER JUAN—Ramon Perez de Ayala— 
Macmillan ($2).  Wiid-eyed Spanish 
novel by an author highly-touted in Spain. 

Retrospect—Aldous Huxley—Donble- 
day, Doran ($2.50). Fourteen hundred 
pages of Author Hux'ley’s reprinted prose 
& verse, including Brave New World, 
Crome Yellow, Leda. 

Tue APPLE AND Eve—Jo Van Ammers- 
Kiiller—Dodd, Mead ($2). Solid novel 
about Dutch marital problems by a solid 
Dutch novelist. 

Turee Lives—Gertrude Stein—M odern 
Library ($.95). Popular reprint of Author- 
ess Stein’s earliest, most influential novel. 
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BEER 


WHERE THERE'S LIFE, THERE'S BUDWEISER... me saa diaheaiaatas 
and sO it always has been, because the best in 
life calls for the best in beer. The quality which 
has made BUDWEISER outsell any other bot- 
tled beer on Earth is the result of 75 years of 
brewing skill. The demand for that quality built 
the largest brewery in the world. Today, as al- 
ways, BUDWEISER comes to you fully aged. 


Visitors Cordially Invited to Inspect our Plant 
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FIRE ENGINES... surging, extra 


power...”“emergency” power...that's the 
kind that Fire-Chief delivers in any car. 
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DOCTORS’ CARS... with tie 


first turn of the starter they're off and 


awoy... for Fire-Chief was made for action. 


TEXACO 


COPYRIGHT 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 





The alarm comes in! And in split-seconds 
red giants are roaring into action . .. The mid- 
night calm of a hospital is broken by a “hurry 
call” for an ambulance. Before you can blink 
twice the driver has turned the corner and 
whirls out of sight... A doctor dashes down 
the steps and into his car. He’s off .. . every 
second counts. 


That’s the kind of service for which Texaco 
Fire-Chief Gasoline was developed. And that 
very same split-second action ... that very 
same third-alarm speed and power are yours 
any time you want them. 

This fire-engine gasoline is yours at any 
Texaco Station at no extra price. Try a tank- 
ful and find out for yourself what it means to 
have third-alarm speed and power ... for any 
emergency ... any time. 









ARE -CHAILE * 


Drive to the Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago. There are good roads, ample parking spaces, plenty of good hotels and tourist camps 











AMBULANCES... speed when you 


need it, as fast as you call for it... as long 


as you ask for it... and it's always there. 


YOUR CAR... extra power from 


every gallon means many extra miles from 


every tankful ... at no extra price. 
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